Additional  parking  lots  keep  security  staff  busy 


By  Alan  Horn 

Two  new  parking  lots  built  in  the 
summer  have  given  Conestoga 
college’s  Doon  campus  15  percent 
more  parking,  or  approximately 
350  additional  spaces,  according  to 
Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physical 
resources  at  the  college.  With  the 
construction  of  lots  two  and  1 1 , the 
number  of  parking  spaces  at  Doon 
has  risen  to  2,605  spaces. 

Milner  said  the  college  is  main- 
taining the  general  rule  of  provid- 
ing one  parking  spot  for  every  two 
people  who  attend.  "If  you  take  a 


look  at  the  number  of  spaces  we 
have  and  the  student  population 
here  on  this  campus  (Doon)  we’re 
actually  above  that,”  he  said. 

Other  changes  affecting  parking 
arc  the  increase  in  cost  of  one-day 
parking  permits  by  125  per  cent, 
which  bumps  them  up  to  $2.25  a 
day  from  $1.00.  In  addition,  the 
grace  period  for  anyone  parking 
without  a permit  was  cut  short  this 
year  to  September  13.  Ten  dollar 
tickets  will  be  handed  out  to  anyone 
without  a parking  decal.  More  seri- 
ous $30  fines  wil I be  distributed  for 
parking  in  fire  zones,  and  $75  fines 


for  parking  illegally  in  a handi 
capped  space,  said  Doon  security 
guard  Jim  Brady.  Students  have  15 
days  to  pay  the  fine. 

According  to  Brady,  the  college 
shows  no  favoritism  when  handing 
out  tickets. 

They’re  made  out  to  teachers  and 
other  staff  members  as  well  as  vis- 
itors he  said. 

"We’ve  had  people  paint  over 
parking  passes,  one  year  a student 
actually  drew  his  parking  pass  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  pencil,”  he  said. 
In  the  past  he  said,  “we’ve  issued  as 
many  as  100  (tickets)  in  one  day.” 


Brady  said  earlier  this  September 
security  staff  ticketed  a police 
woman  for  parking  in  a fire  zone. 
“We  haven’t  had  any  repercussions 
yet,”  he  said  of  the  incident. 

Milner  said  it’s  too  early  to  tell  if 
the  college  would  install  more  lots 
next  year. 

“We  could  probably  put  in  an- 
other five  or  six  hundred  parking 
spaces  and  I’d  assume  they’d  prob- 
ably be  full  as  well.  It  almost  seems 
no  matter  how  many  parking 
spaces  you  put  in,  the  demand 
would  grow  that  far,”  he  said. 

According  to  Milner,  there’s 


more  to  consider  when  building  a 
new  parking  lot  than  the  amount  of 
space  it  will  take  up.  Also,  it  is 
important  to  allow  for  adequate 
run-off  when  it  rains  and  to  main- 
tain a certain  amount  of  green  area. 

"By  law  we  are  responsible  for 
our  own  water  retention  and  water 
storm  management  and  this  has  to 
get  tied  in  with  our  parking  philos- 
ophy.” 

So  far  this  year  there  hasn’t  been 
a problem  with  break-ins.  “The  rate 
of  crime  at  the  college  is  very  low, 
we  really  have  never  had  a great 
deal  of  problems,”  Milner  said. 


Students  shuffle  for  parking 


By  Alan  Horn 

Not  all  students  at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus have  found  parking  spaces 
within  a stone’s  throw  ofthcirplace 
of  study. 

fl  fact,  according  to  Norm  Socha, 
wachcr  in  the  electrical  engineer- 
ing program,  some  of  his  students 
have  asked  residents  of  nearby 
homes  if  they  can  use  their  drive- 
ways for  parking  because  the  lot  by 
the  Dctweiler  Centre  has  been  so 
busy. 

Gideon  Barnes,  a Canada  Em- 
ployment Immigration  Centre  stu- 
dent, said  he  hasn’t  had  any 
problems  with  parking  until  this 
year. 

Barnes  said  he  parks  on  a nearby 
street  where  parking  isn’t  forbid- 
den. "I  parked  there  most  of  the 
summer,  but  now  the  neighbors  are 
getting  a bit  uptight  about  it.  A 
fijpnd  of  mine  got  a note  on  his  car 
AVoDther  day  saying  ’move  your 
Crmnn  car.’” 

Barnes  said  the  walk  from  where 
he  now  parks  is  no  farther  than  if  he 
walked  from  the  other  side  of  the 
parking  lot  at  the  college. 


Socha  said  that  in  the  apprentice- 
ship program,  a new  batch  of  peo- 
ple come  in  every  eight  to  10 
weeks,  and  because  of  this,  electri- 
cal engineering  students  are  often 
the  last  to  get  spots. 

Socha  said  parking  lots  by  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  and  the  Detweiler  Centre 
were  originally  intended  for  the  use 
of  electrical  engineering  students, 
not  for  the  main  campus.  But  be- 
cause of  insufficient  parking,  the 
lots  are  used  by  everyone. 

Another  student,  Craig  Strowan, 
also  in  the  Canada  Employment 
Immigration  Centre  program,  said 
“They’ve  made  too  few  of  the 
damn  parking  permits.  They  were 
all  bought  up  before  we  knew  what 
was  happening. 

“The  only  other  parking,  if  you 
want  to  pay  daily,  is  way  the  hell  on 
the  other  side  of  the  campus.  That’s 
a nice  winter  walk.” 

Strowan  said  it  is  unfair  that  Can- 
ada Employment  Immigration 
Centre  students  have  to  pay  the  full 
anual  price  for  parking  at  the  col- 
lege when  they  only  attend  until 
Febuary. 


Dig  Circus  stirs  up  the  lunch  time  crowd  in  the  main  cafeteria  Sept.  8.  The  free  nooner  was  part 
of  the  Doon  Student  Association’s  orientation  week  activities.  See  pages  10  and  11  for  more 
concert  information. 

(Photo  by  Julie  Cooper) 


That’s  Entertainment 


Students  sign  petition  to  oppose  increase  in  tuition  fees 

t 


John  Summers 

During  the  first  week  of  classes,  college 
students  across  Ontario  were  not  just  putting 
pen  to  paper,  but  pen  to  petition  too,  becom- 
ing combatants  in  the  fight  against  tuition 
increases. 

The  petition,  available  in  the  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA)  office,  urges  students  to 
sign  as  a symbol  of  their  displeasure  with  a 
proposal  to  increase  tuition  fees  across  the 
province  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 


“They  can’t  do  these  things  in  one  fell 
swoop,”  DSA  vice-president  of  communica- 
tions Geoff  Pearson  said  of  the  possibility  of 
a 100-per-cent  hike  by  1995. 

The  petition,  which  Pearson  estimated  be- 
tween 300  and  400  Conestoga  students  have 
signed,  originated  at  Fanshawe  College  in 
London  and  has  since  been  circulated  among 
other  members  of  the  Ontario  Community 
College  Student  Parliamentary  Association 
(OCCSPA). 

The  petitions  will  be  presented  to  the  asso- 


ciation leaders  at  a conference  later  this 
month,  he  said. 

Pearson  said  he  expects  OCCSPA  to  outline 
plans  for  “cheap  political  campaigns”  at  the 
conference,  such  as  letter  writing  to  members 
of  the  provincial  parliament  or  a student  rally 
outside  Queen’s  Park. 

He  said  the  DSA  is  working  in  conjunction 
with  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  on  a campaign  called 
Vote  Education. 

The  campaign  would  urge  students  to  vote 


for  the  local  candidate  who  shows  the  most 
dedication  towards  making  post-secondary' 
education  affordable. 

If  students'  pleas  are  ignored.  Pearson  said, 
and  tuition  hikes  are  put  in  place,  a Canadian 
post-secondary  education  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  afford. 

"We  (Canadians)  can’t  afford  to  compete 
in  labor,  so  we  need  a good  education  to 
remain  competitive.  At  any  level  of  govern- 
ment, you  can’t  keep  raising  these  things  like 
taxes.  No  one  will  be  able  to  afford  it. 


Liberals  map  out  education  plan  for  colleges  and  universities 

young  people  and  in  education  and  training 


By  John  Summers 

The  provincial  government  should  encour- 
age more  private  sector  funding  of  college 
and  university  education,  says  Ontario  Lib- 
eral leader  Lyn  McLeod. 

McLeod,  in  a telephone  press  conference 
held  for  editors  of  Ontario’s  college  and  uni- 
versity newspapers,  said  funding  deficien- 
cies in  the  post-secondary  system  should  not 
be  passed  on  to  students  in  the  form  of  higher 
tuition. 

McLeod  said  private  sector  funding  should 
help  form  partnerships  between  colleges  or 


universities  and  surrounding  businesses, 
leading  to  an  eventual  purchase  of  programs 
from  the  institution. 

Next.  McLeod  said,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  establish  cost-cutting  targets  and 
be  forced  to  meet  them,  although  she  said  she 
was  leery  of  implementing  umbrella  legisla- 
tion governing  all  institutions. 

"The  government  should  not  be  passing  on 
its  restraint  agenda.  The  government  will 
necessarily  carry  the  burden  with  the  under- 
standing of  what  is  our  fair  share. 

"The  starting  point  should  be  how  we  are 
going  to  strengthen  our  internal  efficiencies.” 


she  said. 

The  last  three  provincial  governments  have 
not  addressed  the  issue  of  affordable  educa- 
tion and  students  are  left  to  wonder  how  they 
are  supposed  to  afford  it.  she  said. 

“W’c  want  to  ensure  students  have  a com- 
prehensive policy  to  afford  education. 

In  a press  release  distributed  before  the 
telephone  press  conference,  the  Liberal 
party’s  education  critic  said  a proposal  to 
increase  tuition  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
would  "close  the  door  to  higher  education 
and  sentence  youth  to  a bleak  future. 

"The  future  of  our  province  lies  in  our 


people  for  future  jobs,  not  by  making  educa- 
tion the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  wealthy,” 
said  Dalton  McGuinty. 

Doon  Student  Association  vice-president 
of  communications  Geoff  Pearson  said  the 
Liberal  plan  has  its  merits  and  its  faults. 

"I  think  corporate  sponsorship  is  the  way  to 
go  and  it's  a thing  that's  going  to  have  to 
happen  soon. 

"But  I can’t  see.  after  this  whole  social 
contract  thing,  being  able  to  cut  back  any 
more  staff.  I don’t  agree  with  any  more  staff 
cutbacks.” 
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Camping  ignites 
ire  more  than  fire 


While  many  students  are 
mourning  the  passing 
of  summer,  I find  myself  se- 
cretly rejoicing.  You  see,  the 
Labor  Day  weekend  not  only 
marks  the  end  of  summer,  it 
marks  the  end  of  camping  sea- 
son. Oh,  1 know  you  like 
camping.  Hey,  I do  too.  But  only  when  I’m  not  actually  doing  it. 

The  camping  advocates  are  always  ready  with  their  standard  spiel: 
"Camping  is  great,”  they  say.  "It  allows  you  to  live  life  like  they  did 
in  simpler  times.” 

What  they  invariably  fail  to  mention  is  that  their  idea  of  "camping” 
is  to  travel  around  in  a 30-foot  motor  home  equipped  with  more 
gadgetry  than  a NASA  Mars  probe. 

And,  despite  this  knowledge,  every  year  I get  conned,  coerced  and 
eventually  convinced  to  go  camping.  Sometimes  I’m  even  able  to 
convince  myself  this  is  something  I’m  actually  looking  forward  to 
doing.  The  enthusiasm,  however,  only  lasts  until  I reach  the  camp- 
site and  the  actual  camping  begins. 

I mean,  erecting  one  of  these  allegedly  simple  tents  is  a feat  the 
ancient  Egyptians  would  have  had  trouble  pulling  off,  even  with 
extraterrestrial  help. 

To  compound  the  problem,  there  is  always  something  missing, 
such  as  a peg,  tarp,  main-supporting  pole.  And  if  you  manage  to  put 
up  some  semblance  of  a tent  you’ve  only  set  yourself  up  for  the 
really  difficult  job:  making  a fire. 

Trying  to  ignite  a pile  of  wood  that,  if  not  soaking  wet,  has  been 
treated  with  some  flame-retardant  chemical,  with  matches  that 
never  light,  is  one  of  the  great  trials  of  campers  everywhere. 

It’s  only  the  lucky  camper  who,  after  chanting  incantations  to  the 
deities  of  fire  and  using  a litre  of  lighter  fluid,  is  able  to  induce  a 
raging  smoulder. 

Unfortunately,  successfully  lighting  a campfire  is  inevitably  an 
invitation  for  the  heavens  to  open  up.  As  if  sleeping  on  a bunch  of 
rocks  isn’t  restful  enough,  playing  find-the-dry-spot  Twister  all 
night,  in  a less  than  waterproof  tent,  isn’t  exactly  conducive  to  sleep 
cither. 

Of  course,  if  the  camper  survives  the  night  without  being  swept 
into  the  lake,  then  a day  of  fun  activities  awaits  — fighting  through 
clouds  of  insects  just  to  reach  a lake  that’s  so  cold  the  Arctic  Ocean 
feels  cozy  by  comparison. 

But  why  do  we  do  it?  Perhaps  it’s  some  sort  of  societal  guilt  for 
the  everyday  conveniences  of  modern  life. 

Maybe  we’re  just  gluttons  for  punishment,  which  the  astronomical 
sales  of  extra-hot  salsa  sauce  seem  to  suggest. 

I don’t  know  why,  but  what  I do  know  is,  I for  one,  am  done  doing 
my  penance  for  my  “civilized”  ways.  Next  time  someone  tries  to 
feed  me  the  "Camping  is  Joy”  line.  I’ll  say,  "Sorry,  no  more 
camping  for  this  fellah.” 

Well,  that  is,  at  least  until  next  year. 


By  Jeff 
Brinkhof 
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OPINION 


Bus  pass  sales  are  a run-around 


Kitchener  Transit  is  known  as 
the  "get-around  gang,”  but  it 
might  be  more  fitting  if  it  were 
known  as  the  “run-around  gang.” 

That’s  because  Conestoga  College 
students  are  getting  exactly  that  — 
the  run-around. 

Four-month  college  bus  passes 
are  available  to  full-time  students  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester,  in 
January,  May  and  September.  For 
three  days,  over  a two-week  period 
transit  officials  are  available  on 
campus  to  sell  students  a pass  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  $ 1 60.  The  normal 
rate  is  $180. 

Before  the  start  of  each  semester, 
the  Doon  Student  Association 
sends  a letter  to  transit  officials  in- 
viting them  to  sell  their  wares  at  the 
college. 

Unfortunately,  the  DSA  was  un- 
aware of  a problem  with  the  days 
designated  as  a good  time  for  the 
selling  of  these  passes. 

Usually,  passes  are  available  on 
the  first  two  days  of  each  new  se- 

Canada  votes  to  pick  the  weinei* 

As  a member  of  the  video  gener- 
ation, the  one  after  Generation  X, 
I’m  suffering  from  a serious  case  of 
voter’s  block. 

Having  had  the  importance  of  vot- 
ing trumpeted  in  my  ears  by  every- 
one from  corporate  rock  groups  to 
my  third  grade  teacher.  I’ve  got  this 
feeling  that  if  I don’t  exercise  my 
democratic  rights  they’ll  rescind 
my  right  to  wear  a Guess  jeans  shirt 
in  public. 

But  what  are  you  supposed  to  do 
if  you  don’t  like  any  of  the  choices? 
Neither  Kim  “I’ll  pay  off  the  deficit 
in  five  years”  Campbell,  Jean 
"Don’t  bother  me  with  silly  ques- 
tions now,  just  vote  for  me” 
Chretien,  nor  Audrey  “We’d  rather 
have  Ed  Broadbent”  McLaughlin 
seem  particularly  appealing. 

I think  it  would  do  wonders  for 
democracy  if  we  did  away  with  the 
secret  ballot.  “You’re  voting  for  the 
Rhino  party?  What  are  you?  Hey, 
let’s  beat  the  crap  out  of  this  guy!” 
But  then  again,  who’d  vote  for 
that? 


If  it  weren’t  for  politicians,  vot- 
ing would  be  a cool  thing  to  do. 

I don’t  think  there’s  anything  in 
the  world  quite  as  crass  as  a politi- 
cal campaign.  On  a crassness  scale 
of  one  to  10,  it  sits  comfortably 
between  the  musical  career  of 
Bruce  Willis  and  Bob  Saget’s  pur- 
ported sense  of  humor. 

The  essential  point  of  a campaign 
appears  to  be  to  make  official 
“campaign  promises”  — often  the 
result  of  too  much  free  beer  on  the 
tour  bus  — and  hand  out  cooked 
weiners. 

One  of  the  key  ironies  in  Cana- 
dian politics  is  that  we  usually  end 
up  voting  for  the  weiner  anyway. 

What  is  it  that  campaigns  are  sup- 
posed to  prove?  Do  politicians  seri- 
ously think  the  nation  will  can  be 
swayed  by  an  undercooked  pork 
product  or  two  and  watered-down 
Kool  Aid?  If  that’s  the  case,  why 
aren’t  we  voting  for  the  people 
pushing  carts  around  outside  the 
SkyDome? 

If  Kim  Campbell  were  willing  to 


schlep  a few  dogs  during  a rainy 
September  doubleheader,  it  would 
say  a lot  more  about  her  ability  to 
govern  than  anything  she’s  done  so 
far. 

Not  that  I necessarily  have  any- 
thing against  Kim  Campbell;  it’s 
just  hard  to  ascribe  credibility  to  a 
former  justice  minister  who  didn’t 
know  it  was  illegal  to  smoke  a joint. 

Who  is  there  to  vote  for  even  if  we 
do  survive  the  patronization  cam- 
paign? 

We  have  plenty  of  choices:  the  PC 
party,  Liberal  party.  Reform  party, 
Christian  Heritage  party,  BYOB 
party  and  the  now-defunct  Toga 
party.  The  only  key  here  is  to  vote 
for  a party  whose  name  is  not  a 
registered  oxymoron. 


By  Gary  Wiebe 


mester  and  again  on  the  Monday  of 
the  following  week.  What  the  DSA 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  is  that 
many  students  who  depend  solely 
on  government  loans  through  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram do  not  necessarily  have  their 
funds  during  the  first  week  of 
school  and,  sometimes,  not  even 
during  the  second  week. 

Geoff  Pearson,  the  DSA’s  vice- 
president  of  communications,  indi- 
cated that  the  DSA  would  look  into 
the  problem  and  could  maybe 
switch  the  dates  around  for  the  sale 
of  bus  passes  to  better  accommo- 
date students  caught  in  a financial 
bind. 

t(f itr’hf'npr  Transit  dnes  not  sell 


four-month  bus  passes  outsidq^^ 
college.  According  to  a tran^r 
spokesperson,  passes  are  specially 
ordered  and,  because  they  are  sold 
at  the  college,  are  not  available 
downtown. 

The  only  options  available  are  to 
pay  the  $1.30  fare  every  time  one 
uses  the  bus  or  buy  a monthly  pass 
at  a cost  of  $52  per  month  — either 
way  an  expensive  proposition  com- 
pared to  the  $160  for  passes  avail- 
able at  the  college. 

Kitchener  Transit  has  had  two 
fare  increases  in  the  past  year  be- 
cause of  a decline  in  ridership  and 
a loss  of  revenue. 

In  these  recessionary  times,  a 
business  can’t  survive  unless  it  pro- 
vides  those  things  consumers 
pect  — efficiency  and  a high  1^^ 
of  service. 

Kitchener  Transit  would  do  well 
to  look  into  this  problem  and  to 
change  its  policy  to  better  accom- 
modate the  people  it  serves,  espe- 
cially Conestoga  College  students. 
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Social  contract  changes  in  effect 


By  Gary  Wiebe 

The  NDP  government’s  social 
contract  provision  for  six  unpaid 
days  off  for  public  sector  employ- 
ees went  into  effect  Sept.  10. 

Conestoga.  College  employees, 
members  of  the  Ontario  Public  Ser- 
vice Employees  Union  locals  237 
(faculty)  and  238  (support  staff), 
received  notice  in  a Sept.  7 memo- 
randum issued  by  Colin 
MacGregor,  director  of 
Conestoga’s  department  of  human 
resources. 

The  memo  outlines  what  is  ex- 
pected of  employees  and  also  con- 
firms a four  percent  reduction  from 
gross  earnings  for  each  pay  period 
from  Sept.  10  of  this  year  to  March 
1994. 

The  mandatory  six  days  off  af- 
fects employees  earning  more  than 
$30,000  and  is  part  of  the  NDP 
government’s  efforts  at  cutting  $4 
billion  from  the  provincial  budget. 
'^Colleges  are  expected  to  trim 
™20  million  from  their  budgets 
over  the  next  three  years. 


Conestoga’s  contribution  to  the 
cost-cutting  measures  over  the 
same  period  amounts  to  $3  to  $4 
million,  according  to  John  Berry, 
president  of  local  237. 

Berry  is  critical  of  the  social  con- 
tract but  admitted  there  isn’t  much 
to  be  done  about  the  unpaid  days 
off. 

Berry  said  jie  believes  the  New 
Democrats  weren’t  being  very 
democratic  in  their  handling  of  the 
social  contract. 

“People  are  a little  irritated,  but  1 
wouldn’t  mind  it  (the  social  con- 
tract) so  much  if  1 could  see  our 
contributions  reducing  spending 
and  pulling  down  the  deficit  for  fu- 
ture generations.” 

He  said  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  government  had  extended 
current  contracts  for  two  or  three 
years  with  a wage  and  hiring  freeze. 

Ann  Wallace,  president  of  local 
238,  agreed  with  Berry  and  added, 
“The  morale  at  this  college  among 
the  support  staff  has  diminished” 
because  of  the  social  contract. 

Wallace  said  part  of  the  problem 


is  the  public’s  image  of  public  ser- 
vants. “The  assumption  is  that  all 
public  servants  .make  over  $30,000 
and,  in  the  support  staff  group, 
that’s  not  true.  There  arc  40  to  50 
per  cent  who  do  not  make  over  the 
$30,000  mark.  So,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  people  who  are  living  at  what 
they  call  the  low-income  earner 
level,  which  is  close  to  the  poverty 
line.” 

Support  staff  earning  less  than 
$30,000  received  a two  per  cent 
salary  increase  Sept.  1 as  part  of  the 
collective  agreement.  An  employee 
earning  more  than  $30,000  because 
of  the  raise  would  lose  any  advan- 
tages because  of  the  four  per  cent 
reduction. 

Neither  Berry  nor  Wallace  know 
what  will  happen  when  their  cur- 
rent negotiated  contracts  expire. 

Wallace  said,  “We’re  not  sure  if 
we’re  going  back  into  negotiations 
next  year. 

“Our  contract  expires  next  Au- 
gust, but  whether  we  go  to  negoti- 
ate non-monetary  issues  is  the  issue 
we  have  to  discuss.” 
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In  with  the  old 


Slater  takes  on  a new  role  with  the  DSA 


By  Kenton  Augerman 

An  old  face  has  assumed  a new 
role  with  the  Doon  Student  Associ- 
ation (DSA)  executive  council. 

Jamie  Slater,  who  held  the  posi- 
tions of  secretary,  vice-president  of 
communications  and  activities 
passport  co-ordinator  from  1 990  to 
1993,  is  now  DSA  clerk. 

The  21 -year-old  Cambridge  resi- 
dent, a graduate  of  the  journalism 
— print  program  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, was  hired  July  30  and  took 
office  Aug.  1 6. 

Slater  attributes  his  continuing 
participation  in  student  govern- 
ment to  a lasting  interest  in  being 
^ olved  at  the  college.  He  said  his 
previous  experience  will  help  him 
perform  his  new  job. 

“I  didn’t  really  have  to  orientate 
myself  with  the  college  or  with  the 
association.  I know  how  the  college 
works  internally  and  I have  con- 
tacts for  everything.” 

His  duties  as  clerk  include  taking 

♦\utes  and  attendance  at  weekly 
A meetings,  maintaining  DSA 
photocopiers,  correspondence,  fil- 
ing and  some  bookkeeping. 

His  contract,  valid  until  April  30, 
1994,  requires  him  to  work  an  av- 
erage of  22  hours  per  week  and 
pays  $8.25  per  hour,  he  said.  His 
salary  is  drawn  from  the  DSA  ad- 
ministration budget,  which  is 
funded  by  student  fees. 

Although  Slater  cannot  vote  on 
issues  concerning  the  DSA,  he  can 
provide  members  of  the  executive 


Doon  Christian  Fellowship 
NOON  HOUR  BIBLE 
STUDY 

Join  us  for  a time  of  fellow- 
ship and  encouragement 
during  your  busy  week! 

Every  Tues.  11:30  a.m.  - 
12:30  p.m. 

Room  1B30  (near  cafeteria), 
see  you  there! 

"The  thief  comes  only  to  steal, 
kill  and  destroy;  1 have  come 
that  they  may  have  life  and 
have  it  to  the  full."  John  10:10 
For  more  information  contact 
Mark  O'Keefe  749-1710 


with  background  information  about 
subjects  before  they  vote,  he  said. 

“Some  of  the  things  we’re  dealing 
with  now,  such  as  the  capital  devel- 
opment fund,  started  when  I was 
here  before.” 

According  to  vice-president  of 
administration  Jennifer  Kurt, 
Slater’s  experience  could  prevent 
the  association  from  repeating  past 
mistakes. 

“If  we  decide  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing, he  can  maybe  say,  ‘We  tried 
that  two  years  ago,  but  it  didn’t 
quite  work  the  way  we  thought  it 


would.’  So  then  we  don’t  go  right 
into  it  not  knowing  what  might  hap- 
pen.” 

Slater  said  his  ability  to  keep  busi- 
ness hours  is  beneficial. 

“It  helps  the  executive  having  an 
extra  person  in  the  office  during 
regular  hours  because  a lot  of  times, 
they’ll  have  classes  to  go  to.” 

Treasurer  Paula  Sossi  said  that 
since  Slater  is  “going  to  be  there 
while  we’re  not,  we  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  what’s  happening. 
He’ll  always  be  there  to  tell  us  if 
something  comes  up.” 


CONESTOGA  COLLEGE 
PUBS 

Every  Thursday  Night 
from  9:30  p.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Great  way  to  meet  fellow  students 
Transportation  will  be  provided 
by  O'TOOLE'S 
A bus  will  be  transporting 
students  every  half  hour 


Special  Features  at  O’TOOLE’S 

& Games , Prizes  and  Themes 
& DJ  and  dancing  after  9 p.m. 

& Half  Price  Wings  after  9 p.m. 

& 1 0%  OFF  all  food  items 

with  a student  card 


You  Tell  Us 


If  you  could  organize  one  social  activity  for 
the  upcoming  semester,  what  would  you 
choose? 


I like  the  trips  they  have  for 
the  Jays  or  the  Bills.  You 
gotta  have  something  every- 
one likes. 

Derek  Otterbein 
nursing 
year  two 


I like  the  idea  of  pub 
nights.  You  get  to  relieve 
your  stress  and  you  get  to 
meet  new  people. 

Sacha  Vandenheuvel 
general  arts  and  science 
year  one 


Karaoke.  I think  it  would 
be  good  for  the  school  be- 
cause lots  of  bars  are  doing 
good  with  it. 

Rhonda  Stadelmann 
general  business 
year  two 


Some  kind  of  event  where 
they  get  everybody  partici- 
pating in  it — first  year,  sec- 
ond year,  third  year — to  get 
everyone  involved. 

Sergio  Valentim 
general  business 
year  two 


I’d  probably  try  to  get  more 
concerts,  like  universities 
do.  They  get  the  big-name 
bands. 

Zach  Pilling 
accounting 
year  three 


Intramural  sports.  I find 
I’m  sitting  and  waiting  for 
class  more  than  being  in 
class. 

Charlene  Connolly 
general  business 
year  one 


A barbecue.  It’s  very  re- 
laxed. It  would  be  a chance 
for  people  in  different  pro- 
grams to  get  to  know  each 
other. 

Heidi  Deacon 

early  childhood  education 

year  two 


A big-name  rock  band — 
The  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 
They're  a really  good  band. 
I think  a lot  of  people 
would  go. 

Scott  Brough 
general  business 
year  two 


By  Brad  Hilderley 
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Orientation  Week 


Doon  dollars  dealt 
and  students  strike 
it  rich  at  casino  lunch 


Catherine  Vaieriote.  third-year  nursing  ^ tab‘ecW’‘h  ^ 
president  Ron  Lehman  during  the  Sept.  9 casino  nou  (Ph0t0  by  Col|een  connachan) 


By  Colleen  Connachan 

It  wasn’t  Las  Vegas,  but  Doon  s 
nooner  casino  event  hit  it  big  with 
students  who  seemed  to  like  the 
feeling  of  blowing  $3,000. 

The  casino,  held  in  the  main  cafe- 
teria on  Sept.  9,  was  one  of  many 
events  held  by  the  DS  A for  orienta- 
tion week. 

Students  could  choose  from  such 
games  as  crown  and  anchor,  over 
and  under,  horse  race,  black  jack 
and  roulette.  Among  those  operat- 
ing games  were  DS  A president  Ron 

manager  Tony  Domingos.  people  taking  offto  Us  g 

...  r it’c  o this 


good  thing  but  if  it  were  real  money 
that  would  be  different,”  said  Mike 
Nagy,  third-year  accounting  stu- 
dent. 

“We’re  all  adults  here,  so  the  ca- 
sino idea  was  great  for  people  to  get 
involved  in  orientation  week,”  said 
Catherine  Vaieriote,  third-year 
nursing  student. 

Each  gambler  paid  $1  to  receive 
$3,000  in  Doon  dollars.  After  the 
casino  closed  students  with  left 
over  Doon  dollars  could  use  it  to 
bid  on  various  DSA  paraphernalia 
through  an  auction. 

Domingos  said,  “Everyon 


Noodles!  Noodles!  Noodles! 

Pasta  pigout 


3y  Omar  Welke 

On  your  mark,  get  set,  slurp. 

It  was  a messy  spectacle  at  the 
main  cafeteria  during  lunch-hour 
on  Sept.  9. 

The  DS A-sponsored  spaghetti 
eating  contest,  postponed  from  the 

previous  day,  was  held  amidst  the 
din  of  Casino  Lunch. 

It  was  one  of  a number  of  events 
held  during  orientation  week  at 
Doon  Campus,  to  help  ease  new 
and  returning  students  into  another 
school  year. 

The  contest  rules  were  simple:  the 
first  person  to  finish  a plate  of  spa- 
ghetti was  declared  undisputed 
spaghetti  champion. 

The  winner  of  the  event  was  Paul 
Pruder,  a material  managements 
student,  who  said  he  enjoyed  him- 
self even  though  the  spaghetti  was 
“too  hot.” 

The  event  was  meant  to  foster 
school  spirit,  and  was  not  an  over- 
eating contest,  so  no  food  went  to 
waste,  said  DSA  activities  coordi- 


Paul Pruder,  a material  management  > 

the  spaghetti-eating  contest,  Sept.  9,  in  Doon  s 


nator  Becky  Boertien. 

“It’s  not  how  much  they  can  eat. 
Each  get  one  plate.  It  just  means 
they  didn’t  have  to  pack  a lunch  for 
that  day.” 

Pat  Trudeau,  a counsellor  in  stu- 
dent services  who  works  in  con- 


junction with  the  DSA  in  food 
drives,  said  she  was  ‘‘not  at  all  con- 
cerned” that  the  event  conveyed  the 
wrong  message. 

She  said  that  students  are  aware 
of  the  food  drives  and  are  willing  to 
contribute. 


Bor-ing 


Orientation  week  wasn’t  all  fun  and  games.  Ron  Drost,  a 
first-year  Business  administration  and  accounting  student, 

waits  for  an  elective  on  Monday,  Aug.  30. 

(Photo  by  Hilary  Ibbotson) 


Orientation  T-Shirts 


Limited  number  still  available 

Only  $12.00 

(taxes  already  included) 


100  % cotton  T-shirt,  one  size  fits  all 
imprinted  with  Orientation  LOGO 

T-shirts  can  be  purchased  at  the  DSA  Activi- 
ties Office  in  the  main  cafeteria. 


WORLD  SERIES  CHAMPIONS 


Toronto  Blue  Jays 


© §4  TO 


Boston  Red  Sox 


Tuesday,  Sept.  21 

Tickets  : $22.00  (includes  transportation) 
Cash  Only 

Bus  departs  at  5 p.m.  SHARP!  from  door  #3 
Don't  miss  the  World  Series  Champion  Jays  vying  for  another  title. 
Tickets  Available  at  DSA  Activities  Office  in  the  main  cafeteria. 


Orientation  Week 
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Students  rub  shoulders  at  ‘ultimate  icebreaker’ 


By  Craig  McLay 

It’s  4 p.m.  on  the  first  day  of 
school  and  about  100  first-year 
Conestoga  College  students  arc  sit- 
ting in  giant  circles  on  the  floor  at 
the  recreation  centre  giving  each 
other  massages. 

Is  this  some  weird  initiation  rit- 
ual? A warped  experiment  in  group 
psychology?  Has  the  college  gone 
holistic? 

Actually,  it’s  core  group  forma- 
tion, a part  of  the  festivities  when 
Playfair  hit  the  campus  Sept.  7, 
which  sort  of  makes  it  all  of  the 
above. 

“The  idea  of  Playfair  is  for  you  to 
meet  as  many  people  as  possible  in 
as  short  a time  possible,"  said  Cath- 
erine McLellan,  the  33-year-old 


jazz/blues  singer  who  co-ordinated 
the  chaos  from  the  stage.  “It’s  a 
gas.” 

McLellan  completed  “an  inten- 
sive 10-day  course”  to  work  with 
the  California-based  Playfair  Co., 
which  organizes  300  similar  events 
every  year  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  North  America. 

She  was  upbeat,  despite  having 
flown  in  only  days  earlier  from 
Vancouver  where  she  also  fronts  a 
band  called  Big  Wave. 

“It’s  the  best  company  in  the 
world  you  could  work  for,”  she 
said.  “My  friends  do  it.  That’s  how 
I got  into  it.” 

Playfair  activities  at  Doon  cam- 
pus started  when  1 1 volunteers 
were  sent  out  to  collect  first-year 
students  from  different  comers  of 


the  campus,  who  were  then  put 
through  a series  of  activities  de- 
signed to  break  the  ice  and  make 
college  less  scary. 

The  students,  who  outnumbered 


The  idea  of  Playfair  is  for 
you  to  meet  as  many 
people  as  possible  in  as 
short  a time  as  possible. 

— McLellan 


purple-shirted  volunteers  by  al- 
most 10-1,  started  off  by  joining 
hands  and  running  around  like  a 
long  line  of  handcuffed  prisoners. 

After  that,  activities  mostly  re- 


volved around  forming  and  re- 
forming into  groups  based  on  ev- 
erything from  the  season  they  were 
bom  in  to  how  many  fingers  they 
were  holding  up. 

Highlights  included  all-request 
standing  ovations  and  a back-to- 
back  twist  with  alternating  part- 
ners, all  of  which  lent  the  show  a 
Sharon,  Lois  and  Bram  kind  of  feel. 

What  kind  of  convincing  would  a 
student  need  to  get  into  something 
like  this? 

“I  just  saw  the  signs  and  thought 
I’d  drop  by  and  maybe  meet  some 
people,”  said  first-year  chemical 
engineering  student  Kevin  Ptol- 
emy, before  being  trooped  into  the 
gym.  “Just  party,  party,  party.” 

While  the  100-plus  students  who 
turned  up  were  an  increase  over  last 


year’s  numbers,  they  fell  short  of 
the  expected  200. 

“Last  year,  we  had  only  about  30 
or  40;  it’s  normally  a zoo,”  said 
Doon  Student  Association  enter- 
tainment manager  and  acting  vol- 
unteer Brad  Logel. 

“They  should  make  it  mandatory 
for  first-year  students.  It  introduces 
them  to  people  and  helps  them 
make  friends.” 

When  the  show  ended  and  the 
now  better-acquainted  group  filed 
out  towards  burgers  and  beer  on  the 
adjacent  deck,  the  mood  was  no- 
ticeably lighter. 

“It  was  fun,”  said  first-year  law 
and  security  student  Charlotte  Gor- 
ton. 

“It  shows  we’re  all  in  the  same 
boat.” 


Let’s  party! 

DSA  holds  barbecue  and  Twist  pub  night 


DSA  president  Ron  Lehman  looks  up  from  his  perch  inside  a 
dunking  booth  at  the  orientation  barbecue,  Sept.  7. 

(Photo  by  Kenton  Augerman) 


By  Duncan  R.  Inglis 

The  Doon  Student  Association’s 
party  and  barbecue  and  pub  night  at 
the  Twist  went  over  well,  according 
to  association  activities  co-ordin- 
ator Becky  Boertien  and  pub  man- 
ager Tony  Domingos. 

About  200  students  attended  the 
DSA-run  party  and  barbecue  at  the 
deck  behind  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  7,  Boertien  said. 

Alcohol  sales  also  went  well,  said 
pub  manager  Tony  Domingos.  “We 
more  than  covered  our  (DSA’s) 
costs.  I was  a bit  frightened  that  we 
(DSA)  might  not  have  enough  (al- 
cohol) — so  I ordered  twice  as 
much,”  Domingos  said. 

The  DSA  also  ran  activities  which 
included  a beach  volleyball  tourna- 
ment, team  sand-skiing  races  and  a 
dunk  tank. 

The  AM- 109  Starcruiser  held  a 
couple  of  competitions  for  prizes 
provided  by  the  DSA. 

“None  of  my  friends  from  Simcoe 
came  to  Conestoga,”  said 
Phillipene  Liguetemik,  a first-year 
early  childhood  education  student 
and  sand-skiing  competitor. 

"But,  this  makes  it  a lot  easier  to 
meet  new  people,”  she  added. 

DSA  president  Ron  Lehman  told 
dunk  tank  entrants  to  hurry  their 
throws  as  he  froze  from  a dunking 
by  a fellow  DSA  member,  assistant 
pub  manager  Rob  Wemer. 

A larger  party  took  place  at  the 
Twist,  a nightclub  in  Waterloo,  on 
Sept.  8.  About  260  advance  tickets 
were  sold  for  this  event. 

The  crowd  was  in  excess  of  500  or 
600  Boertien  said. 


The  Twist  has  capacity  for  2,000 
people  and  to  get  600  from  Con- 
estoga on  a Wednesday  night  is 
quite  profitable,  said  DSA  enter- 
tainment manager  Brad  Logel. 

“I’ll  put  it  this  way,”  said  Logel, 
“we  made  a profit  with  this  (pub  at 
the  Twist).” 

Students  danced  and  watched  oth- 
ers enter  a ring  to  wrestle,  sumo- 
style.  DSA  vice-president  of 
communications  Geoff  Peaerson 
started  the  mock  sumo- 


wrestlemania  against  Rob  Wemer, 
assistant  pub  manager. 

The  combatants  wore  heavily- 
padded  suits  that  were  equipped 
with  the  typical  sumo  towel-like 
thong  underwear  and  padded  sumo 
head  dressings. 

The  ominous  size  of  the  Twist, 
which  has  hosted  2,000  people 
from  time  to  time,  did  nothing  to 
stop  Conestoga  students  from  hav- 
ing a good  time  dancing,  wrestling 
and  just  hanging  out. 


Have 

a story  idea? 


If  you  have  a hot  news 
tip  get  us  going  on  it 
right  away  by  calling 
the  Spoke  office  at 
748-5366 


Want  to  bet  on  a sure  thing? 

FUiis  is  it! 

DSA  Sports  Pools 


Free  Entry 


Great  Prizes 

SEE  Mike  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
for  more  information 


John  MacKenzie,  vice-president  of  student  development  and 
human  resources,  flips  a hamburger  at  DSA  barbecue,  Sept.  7. 

(Photo  by  Kenton  Augerman) 


Thank  you  for  your  contributions 


Conestoga  College  Student 
Food  Bank  is  now  in  operation 

Your  continued  support  is  appreciated 

Drop  off  canned  goods  at  DSA  Activities  Office 
or  Student  Services 

If  you  are  in  need  of  the  Food  Bank  service, 
please  contact  Student  Services 


Got  the  Munchies? 


Popcorn  For  Sale 

Support  the  Lions  Foundation  of  Canada 
and  the  College  Student  Food  Bank 

Purchase  Microwave  Popcorn 
for  only  $1. 00/package 

Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
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Students  display  skills  at  open  house 


By  Tim  Pozza 

Conestoga  College’s  first  gradu- 
ating class  of  robotics  and  automa- 
tion students  showed  off  their  skills 
at  an  open  house  Aug.  25,  when 
industry  representatives  looked  at 
an  assembly  line  they  created. 

Dennis  Doherty,  maintenance 
manager  for  Michelin-Uniroyal  in 
Kitchener,  said  the  project  was 
“impressive,  really  impressive.  It 
shows  teamwork  and  a positive 
attitude.” 

However,  the  group  effort  to 
achieve  the  automated  assembly  of 
a palm-sized  utility  knife  with  one 
screw  holding  two  metal  halves  to- 
gether was  plagued  with  problems 
during  its  design  and  construction 
stages. 

Doherty  was  a representative 
from  one  of  about  20  companies 
invited  to  sec  the  project. 

"A  lot  of  credit  has  to  go  to  the 
college  for  the  way  they  screen 
their  applicants  and  bring  them 
along,”  he  said. 

His  company  is  looking  at  getting 
more  involved  in  co-operative  edu- 
cation by  employing  Conestoga 
students,  he  said. 

"The  bottom  line  is  these  guys  are 
going  to  learn  the  troubleshooting 
skills  necessary  for  a competent 
and  speedy  workforce.” 
Co-operative  education  was  the 
keynote  of  the  open  house,  orches- 
trated by  Patricia  Cruickshank,  co- 
op/placement  officer.  She  stressed 
to  potential  work  placement  em- 
ployers and  students’  family  mem- 
bers the  versatility  of  Conestoga 
students  and  provided  a workterm 
kit  which  outlined  the  robotics  and 
automation  program  and  the  skill 
ievel  of  students  upon  completion 
of  each  semester. 

"In  May  of  1991,  we  had  our  first 
co-op  placement  (for  robotics  and 
automation)  and  it’s  up  to  80  per 
cent  placement  now,”  said 
Cruickshank. 

Two  representatives  of  Auto- 
mated Tooling  Systems  of  Kitche- 
ner, which  employs  about  425 
people  and  has  two  locations  in 
Canada,  were  not  quick  to  rave 
about  the  students’  accomplish- 
ments. 

Programmable  logic  controller 
manager  Rob  Holl  said  his  com- 
pany "takes  control  systems  design 
from  concept  to  completion. 

"These  are  students,  not  people 
we  would  hire  unless  at  the  entry 
level.  The  difference  is  the  sum 
years  of  experience.”  Marilyn 
Wolfe,  Automated  Tooling 
Systems’  human  resources  man- 
ager, agreed  that  the  market  is  in  a 
position  to  be  well  serviced  by 


Jody  Burlock,  a third-year  robotics  and  automation  student,  tends 
to  the  operation  of  the  robot  arm  Aug.  25.  ^ by  Tjm  Pozza) 


Conestoga  graduates,  especially  in 
the  area  of  troubleshooting,  which 
seems  to  be  the  direction  industry 
is  heading. 

Gertrude  Voisin,  a J.M.  Schnei- 
der plant  worker  in  Kitchener, 
came  out  to  see  her  son-in-law  s 
class  project.  She  has  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  automated  equip- 
ment. 

"When  they  work,  they  work,” 
she  said.  "When  they  break  down, 
they  break  down  good.” 

According  to  Taylor  Morey,  ro- 
botics and  automation  teacher,  the 
problems  with  the  project  were 
"perfectly  typical  of  what  happens 
in  industry.  There’s  no  place  out 
there  that  doesn’t  run  into  prob- 
lems.” 

Shawn  Smith,  who  has  worked 
for  his  father  for  the  past  eight 
years,  described  himself  as  fortu- 
nate for  having  hands-on  machine 
shop  experience,  which  became  a 


necessary  part  of  the  project  and 
one  of  its  worst  problems.  “The 
instructor  (Morey)  assigned  to 
monitor  us  in  machine  shop 
couldn’t  really  help  because  his 
background  is  in  electronics,”  said 
Smith.  Students  who  could  do  the 
work  were  too  few  and,  because 
they  had  to  be  supervised,  had  lim- 
ited access. 

At  about  1 p.m.,  after  a few  stu- 
dent-directed tours  of  the  robotics 
lab  had  seen  demonstrations  of  the 
assembly  line,  and  just  before 
CKCO-TV  set  up  its  camera,  Dan 
Tapper,  now  a graduate  of  the  pro- 
gram, joked  with  the  group  he  was 
working  with. 

“My  dad’ll  be  coming  here  guys, 
so  it  better  work,”  he  said.  Later  he 
explained,  “This  is  the  reason  I’ve 
been  getting  free  room  and  board 
for  the  past  three  years.” 

The  project  was  to  be  dismantled 
for  parts  after  the  open  house. 
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Euchre  Tournament 


Wed.,  Sept.  29 
11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Student  Lounge,  Sign  up  in  partners  at  the  DSA  Activi- 
ties Office,  Free  Entry 


Board  of  Directors  Meeting 


Tues.,  Sept.  28 

We  need  students 
For  More  information  see  Jen 
in  the  DSA  Administration  office 
B.O.D.  is  the  decision-making  organization 
for  the  Doon  Student  Association 


& 


presents 

Rock  ’n  Bowl 

Thurs.,  Sept.  30  1 1 p m.  to  1 a.m. 

Brunswick  Frederick  Lanes 


Three  hours  of  bowling  for  Only  $7 .00 
(shoe  rental  already  included) 

Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 


Great  prizes  to  won! 


Oktoberfest 


Altes  Munchen  Haus 
1260  Queens  Blvd.,  Kitchener 

aH 

featuring  t 


Walter  Ostanek 
and 

the  Walter  Ostanek  Band 


College /University  Night 


Wed.,  Oct.  13 
doors  open  at  7 p.m. 


Conestoga  College  Night 


Thurs.,  Oct.  14 
doors  open  at  7 p.m. 

Tickets  Only  $7.00 

Available 

at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 

Reservations  honored  only  until  8:30  p.m. 
Age  of  Majority  required 


COME  CELEBRATE  25  YEARS  WITH 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO 


PLAN  TO  JOIN  US  OCTOBER  8 - 16,  1993 

• Canada's  largest  Bavarian  Festival 

• Canada's  only  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade 

• Over  20  Festival  Halls  to  celebrate 

• Bavarian  Food  & Entertainment 

• Complete  itinerary  planning 
for  Motorcoach  Tours 

• Assistance  with  Oktoberfest  Theme  N ights  all 
year  round,  for  your  next  party  or  convention 

• Authentic  Gifts  & Bavarian  Souvenirs 
available  year  round 

Full  Details  Call:  (519)  576-0571, 

FAX  (519)  742-3072 
or 

Write:  K-W  OKTOBERFEST  INC., 

17  Benton  Street,  next  to  Valhalla  Inn, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

P.O.  Box  1053 
N2G  4G1 
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Is  date  rape  something 
that  would  cross 
your  mind? 

By  Duncan  R.  Inglis 

Most  Conestoga  students  agree  that  date  rape  is  something  that  crosses 
their  minds  while  on  a date  with  someone,  according  to  a Spoke  mini-sur- 
vey in  the  main  cafeteria. 

First-year  nursing  student  Teri  Greenough  said  she  would  go  on  a first 
date,  but  “if  he  said,  'Let’s  go  back  to  my  place,’  I wouldn’t  go,  if  I didn’t 
know  him. 

“I  wouldn’t  think  about  it  (date  rape)  until  he  wanted  to  be  alone,”  added 
Greenough. 

On  taking  a girl  out  for  a drink  and  wondering  if  she  may  get  the  wrong 
impression,  third-year  accounting  student  Jeff  Irvin  said,  “You  let  things 
go  to  where  they’re  going.  I guess  nowadays  it  has  to  be  the  girl  who  has 
the  ultimate  say  of  what  goes 
on.  If  a girl  says  ‘stop’,  then 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

Jeff  Taylor,  third-year  ac- 
counting, said  if  he  were  on 
the  dating  scene  right  now 
and  asked  a girl  out  to  dinner 
or  somewhere,  date  rape 
wouldn’t  really  enter  his 
mind. 

If  it  did,  he  said,  “I’d  just 
ask  her.  I wouldn’t  ask  if 
she’s  worried  about  me  raping  her  or  anything.  I would  ask  her  how  far 
she  would  be  willing  to  go.  It’s  up  to  the  girl  anyway.” 

Ian  Treton,  a first-year  recreational  leadership  student,  said  the  subject 
of  date  rape  is  a little  different  for  men.  “It  is  a concern,  but  it’s  more  of 
a fear  for  a woman.  It  depends  on  the  situation.” 

Date  rape  being  such  a pressing  issue  forces  men  to  rethink  their 
questions,  said  Treton. 

“You  (the  man)  have  to  ask  questions  or  go  somewhere  else  other  than 
a house,  in  order  to  continue  the  date.” 

First-year  general  business  student  Rachel  Fludson  said  she  is  more 
aware  and  cautious  when  on  a date  with  someone. 

"I’d  give  a person  a chance,  but  I’d  definitely  say  no  to  going  back  to 
his  place.  ‘I’ve  got  to  go  home.’  As  a woman,  you  have  to  have  your 
restrictions.” 

Second-yearearly  childhood  education  student  Melissa  Hall  said  she  has 
a lot  of  guy  friends  and  could  never  picture  any  of  them  being  any  sort  of 
acquaintance  rapist. 

She  said  she  would  go  out  with  a guy  “if  I knew  him  well,  but  if  I didn’t 
know  who  he  was,  or  if  we  just  met,  then  no  way.” 


I’d  give  a person  a chance,  but 
I’d  definitely  say  no  to  going 
back  to  his  place.  ‘I’ve  got  to  go 
home.’  As  a woman,  you  have 
to  have  your  restrictions. 

— Rachel  Hudson 


Sexual  revolution 

or 

Sexual  harassment 


By  Colleen  Connachan 


They  are  not  familiar  hands  anymore.  They 
used  to  be  so  caring  and  friendly,  but  now  they 
feel  different  to  her.  It  is  not  a familiar  face  any- 
more either.  It’s  all  so  strange. 

In  their  homes  and  with  the  men  they  should  be 
able  to  trust  women  are  no  longer  safe,  recent  sta- 
tistics show. 

According  to  a series  of  five  fact  sheets  pre- 
pared by  the  Ontario  Women’s  Directorate,  of  the 
women  who  have  been  sexually  assaulted,  68.5  to 
83  per  cent  were  assaulted  by  men  they  know. 
Other  figures  indicate  60  per  cent  of  those  as- 
saults occurred  in  a private  home  and  27  per  cent 
of  women  are  raped  or  sexually  assaulted  at  some 
point  in  their  lives. 

These  issues  are  quickly  becoming  a growing 
concern  on  the  campuses  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

But  Jack  Fletcher,  chair  of  Conesotga’s  date/ac- 
quaintance  rape  awareness  committee,  says  there 
is  a large  number  of  people  who  do  not  realize 
their  behavior  borders  on  sexual  harassment. 

In  an  effort  to  take  action,  he  says,  Conestoga’s 
committee  tried  to  broaden  its  focus  to  include  all 
the  issues  regarding  sexual  harassment,  with  the 
hope  that  people  will  see  the  big  picture.  “I  think 
if  people  are  aware  it  can  free  them,  not  inhibit 
them.” 

Ron  Lehman,  president  of  Doon  Student  Associ- 
ation, said,  “The  more  the  issue  of  sexual  harass- 


ment is  talked  about  the  more  aware  people  are  of 
it.” 

Jenn  Davies,  a committee  member,  said  people 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  issues  because  “ they 
don’t  understand  what  the  issues  are  and  they 
don’t  empathize  with  the  fact  it  is  not  accept- 
able”. She  added,  “What  we  are  coming  to  now  is 
a boiling  point,  where  there  is  behavior  society 
has  deemed  as  okay.  And  it’s  not  okay.” 

Lehman  agreed,  saying  the  sexual  attitude  of  the 
’90s  could  turn  situations  into  confrontations. 

Looking  for  answers  is  not  easy.  Fletcher  said  it 
requires  society  to  take  stock  of  itself  and  then 
make  changes. 

“If  men  and  women  don’t  feel  they  are  locked 
into  certain  roles,  they  can  be  more  themselves.  I 
think  we  should  be  looking  at  how  we  are  alike 

first,  then  look  at  how  we  are  different.” 

The  committee’s  goal,  by  providing  informa- 
tional access  through  campaigns  such  as 
Conestoga’s,  and  raising  awareness  to  policies 
and  laws  concerning  sexual  harassment,  is  to 
draw  a visible  line  between  acceptable  and  unac- 
ceptable behavior. 

Fletcher  said  he  hopes  the  committee’s  sexual 
harassment/awareness  week  will  benefit  everyone 
at  the  college,  allowing  them  to  see  how  some  of 
their  actions  may  be  perceived. 

If  it  succeeds,  those  hands  might  just  become 
caring  after  all. 


Rape  awareness  committee 
has  set  week’s  agenda 


Students,  faculty  and  administra- 
tion are  in  store  for  a full  agenda 
starting  the  week  of  Sept.  20  to  25 
as  Conestoga  College’s  sexual  ha- 
rassment/awareness week  un- 
dergoes last  minute  preparations. 

With  the  Ministry  of  Education 
encouraging  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  implement  a more  visible 
campaign  for  date/acquaintance 
rape  on  campus,  Doon's  date/ac- 
quaintance  rape  awareness  com- 
mittee indicated  it  has  prepared  an 
educational  and  entertaining  week. 

Chairperson  Jack  Fletcher  said 
the  committee  decided  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  year’s  government 
funding  to  bring  in  some  high-pro- 
file people,  such  as  columnist  and 
television  personality  Sue  Johan- 
son  who  will  host  Talking  Sex  with 
Sue. 

The  presentation  includes  an 
hour-long  lecture  on  issues  sur- 
rounding sexual  harassment  along 


By  Colleen  Connachan 

with  time  for  the  audience  to  fill  out 
anonymous  question  cards  for 
Johanson  to  answer.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a barbecue  to  give  the 
audience  a chance  to  discuss  issues 
informally  with  Johanson. 

The  preview  of  the  play 
dealt  with  issues  head- 
on,  yet  in  a humorous 
way. 

— Jenn  Davies 

Talking  Sex  with  Sue  will  be  held 
in  the  blue  room  cafeteria  Sept.  22 
from  4:30  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  Tickets 
are  $1  in  advance  and  $2  at  the 
door.  All  proceeds  go  to  the  United 
Way. 

Another  attraction  of  sexual  ha- 
rassment/awareness week  is  a play 
called  Single  and  Sexy,  put  on  by  a 


group  of  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo. 

Issues  such  as  date  rape,  drinking 
and  sex,  wife  assault  and  homopho- 
bia are  explored.  Members  of  the 
committee  reviewed  the  play  be- 
fore making  a decision  to  bring  it  to 
Conestoga. 

Jenn  Davies  said  the  play  was  im- 
pressive. She  said  the  preview  of 
the  play  dealt  with  issues  head-on, 
yet  in  a humorous  way.  This  event 
will  be  held  in  the  student  lounge 
Sept.  21  at  1 1:45  a.m. 

The  committee  has  sent  out  infor- 
mation memos  to  college  faculty 
encouraging  them  to  show  a 16- 
minute  video  called  The  Playing 
Game.  They  have  also  been  asked 
to  encourage  students  to  make  use 
of  the  events  and  request  informa- 
tive pamphlets  available  in  the  stu- 
dent services  office,  learning 
resource  centre  and  the  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association  office. 


om  left)  Health  services  nurse  Marilyn  Fischer;  chair  of  student 
; Jack  Fletcher;  support  staff  at  student  services  Jenn 
and  Doon  Student  Association  activities  co-ordinator 
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Special  Needs 


Special  needs  office  is  learning  to  do  more  with  less 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

Faced  with  a budget  reduction,  a staff  shuf- 
fle and  an  increased  number  of  active  stu- 
dents, Conestoga  College’s  special  needs 
office  is  learning  to  do  more  with  less,  says 
its  co-ordinator,  Marian  Mainland. 

The  number  of  students  requiring  special 
needs  services  has  jumped  about  20  per  cent 
to  236  this  year,  up  from  195  last  year.  But 
the  special  needs  budget  has  been  reduced  to 
$239,092  from  about  $240,000  last  year  . 

Unlike  other  college  programs,  however, 
the  money  for  the  special  needs  budget  is 
provincially  funded  solely  for  special  needs 
use.  However,  the  $4,000  earmarked  in  the 
budget  for  purchasing  new  equipment  was 
exhausted  during  the  first  week  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  with  the  acquisition  of  a voice 
synthesizer  and  scanner  for  the  Waterloo 
campus. 

“We  just  hope  we  don’t  have  new  students 


coming  in  who  will  require  more  equip- 
ment,” said  Mainland.  The  special  needs  of- 
fice is  obligated,  by  law,  to  offer  any 
reasonable  accommodations  a special  needs 
student  requires  to  complete  an  education.  If 
an  additional  service,  such  as  a full-time  in- 
terpreter, were  required,  the  department 
would  have  to  operate  in  a deficit,  she  said. 

To  compound  the  problem,  two  counsellors 
were  laid  off  and  Mainland  saw  her  hours 
reduced  to  24  a week  from  35. 

“We  don’t  know  what  the  impact  (of  the 
reduced  hours)  is  going  to  be,”  said  Main- 
land. “But  you  don’t  want  to  complain  too 
loudly  because  a lot  of  people  are  totally  out 
of  work.” 

An  effort,  however,  has  been  made  to 
streamline  office  procedures.  “In  terms  of 
efficiency,  we’ve  really  improved  and  I think 
it’s  really  helped  us  cope  with  the  increased 
(student)  numbers.” 

The  special  needs  office  has  introduced  two 


new  initiatives  this  year  to  help  them  meet 
expanded  commitments. 

One  is  the  hiring  of  retired  staff  to  monitor 
students  who  need  to  take  their  tests  outside 
the  classroom  because  they  require  assis- 
tance, such  as  a voice  synthesizer  computer 
for  a blind  student,  to  complete  their  tests. 

The  other  initiative  is  to  hire  students  on  a 
part-time  basis  to  read  text  onto  tape,  scan 
text  onto  computer  disks  for  the  voice  syn- 
thesizer computer  and  give  general  assis- 
tance when  it’s  required. 

There  is  also  hope  the  college  fund-raising 
campaign  will  provide  some  aid,  said  Main-s 
land.  Last  year,  local  groups  donated  about 
$6,600  in  equipment,  including  two  modified 
drafting  tables  and  eight  telephones  for  the 
hearing  impaired. 

The  department  also  raised  $8,000  last  year 
by  charging  outside  agencies,  such  as  a third- 
party  group  insurance  plan,  for  its  services, 
whenever  possible,  said  Mainland. 


Also,  a new  disabled  bursary  was  estab- 
lished this  year  for  special  needs  students 
who  are  eligible  for  Ontario  Student  Assis- 
tance. 

The  college  has  just  over  $30,000  available, 
which  will  allow  students  to  pay  for  such 
things  as  their  own  tape  recorders,  note  takers 
or  psychological  assessments,  all  services 
previously  paid  for  by  the  special  needs  of- 
fice. 

“It  makes  more  sense  to  buy  the  equipment 
for  the  student,  rather  than  to  buy  it  for  the 
department,”  said  Mainland.  “Then  they  can 
take  it  wherever  they  need  to  go,  so  that  our 
equipment  can  just  be  backup.” 

Mainland  said  she  is  confident  the  office 
will  fulfill  its  obligations  this  year. 

“We’ve  been  lucky  to  this  point.  Looking 
at  the  students  we’ve  had  here,  that  we  know 
of,  I think  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  survive 
this  year.  Just  as  long  as  there  aren’t  any 
unforseen  problems.” 


Students  want  equality, 
not  special  treatment 


Keep 

your 

crayons 

handy 

Students  with  an  artistic 
bent  have  a chance  to  win 
$100  at  Doon  campus. 

That’s  the  prize  for  a win- 
ning wall  mural  in  a contest 
being  conducted  by  the  spe- 
cial needs  office. 

The  special  needs  depart- 
ment recently  moved  to 

rooms  2A58-59,  previously 
used  as  classroom  space. 

“We  need  something  to 
cover  up  the  large  black- 
board and  dress  up  the  office 
a bit,”  said  counsellor  Kelly 
Nixon. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any 
Conestoga  College  student. 
The  mural,  which  can  be 
made  using  any  medium,  is 
to  be  1.25  metres  in  width 
and  1 .85  metres  in  length  and 
must  be  colorful  and  cre- 
ative. 

It  must  be  submitted  by 
Sept.  30  for  judging  by  spe- 
cial needs  staff. 


By  Laura  Nahls 

The  first  weeks  of  college  can  be 
a harrowing  experience  for  any 
first-year  student.  But  for  a student 
with  a disability  it  could  be  a night- 
mare — a nightmare  the  special 
needs  office  at  Conestoga  College 
is  trying  to  prevent. 

The  office,  which  moved  recently 
from  rooms  2B 13- 14  to  2A58-59, 
received  initial  funding  in  1987  and 
has  since  continued  to  expand  its 
services  based  on  need,  said  co-or- 
dinator Marian  Mainland. 

"With  the  inception  of  Bill  82, 
more  students  with  disabilities  are 
able  to  finish  high  school,  thereby 
increasing  the  number  of  students 
able  to  go  on  to  college.” 

While  Bill  82  is  not  applicable  to 
post-secondary  education,  the  col- 
lege must  operate  under  the  Human 
Rights  Act  and  the  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms  which  states 
that  one  can’t  discriminate  based 
on  a disability. 

Mainland  said,  “Our  role  is  to  as- 
sess the  nature  of  the  student’s  dis- 
ability, determine  their  potential 
and  if  they  can  handle  their  specific 
program,  and  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact of  their  disability.” 

Assistance  is  divided  into  three 


areas  — removal  of  physical  im- 
pediments, appropriate  classroom 
accommodation  and  testing. 

Students  are  given  special  consid- 
eration for  lockers  and  parking. 

Classroom  accommodation  “en- 
sures disabled  students  have  equal 
access  to  the  information  pre- 
sented,” said  Mainland.  “That  may 
include  such  things  as  taping  lec- 
tures, obtaining  a notetaker  or  just 
ensuring  a seat  at  the  front  of  the 
class  for  a deaf  or  hard-of-hearing 
student.” 

Testing  is  the  other  area  of  assis- 
tance. 

Mainland  said  the  most  common 
request  is  for  extra  time.  However, 
a student  may  need  to  use  a com- 
puter to  complete  the  tests,  or  use  a 
voice  synthesizer  if  the  person  is 
blind. 

Mainland  said  her  office  holds 
faculty  information  sessions  to  help 
teachers  understand  the  special 
needs  of  the  students  and  how  to 
accomodate  them. 

“Students  with  a special  need 
want  a diploma  where  they  feel 
they  have  done  everything  the 
course  demanded,”  Mainland  said. 

“In  most  cases,  they  have  worked 
twice  as  hard  as  other  students  in 
the  program  to  achieve  it.” 


Talking  Sex  With  Sue 


Sue  Johanson  Live  at  Conestoga  College 
Wed.,  Sept.  22 

4:30  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  ;^C>{f(DSA' 
in  the  Blue  Room  Cafeteria 
Admission  $1.00  in  advance  and  $2.00  at  the  door 


DSA-run  Barbecue  to  follow 
Draw  for  a trip  for  2 to  the  Quebec  Winter  Carnival 
Tickets  available  at  Student  Services  or  DSA  Activities  Office 


Sue  Johanson  is  represented  exclusively  by  Canadian  Programming  Service 

Sponsored  by 

Conestoga  College  Date/Acquaintance  Rape  Awareness  Committee 


Special  needs  hiring  students 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

Conestoga  College’s  special  needs  office  is  now 
hiring  students,  at  $7  an  hour,  to  help  meet  the  in- 
creased demands  of  higher  student  enrolment, 
says  the  department’s  co-ordinator. 

“Some  of  the  jobs  we  really  enjoyed  doing  in  the 
past,  we  can’t  do  anymore,”  said  special  needs  co- 
ordinator Marian  Mainland.  “We  have  to  hire 
some  students  to  help  us  cope.” 

With  the  aid  of  the  newly  expanded  provincial 
work-study  grant,  the  office  is  hiring  students  who 
are  in  financial  need  and  are  eligible  for  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  (OSAP).Through  the  grant,  “the  province  pays  up  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  student’s  wages,  with  the  department  picking  up  the  other 
25  per  cent,”  said  Mainland. 

There  are  three  main  positions  open:  reader,  scanner  and  general 
helper.  Several  students  will  be  hired  to  fill  each  position. 

The  reader  is  responsible  for  reading  text  onto  audio  cassettes  for 
blind  and  visually  or  reading  impaired  students.  The  material  to  be 
taped  ranges  from  class  handouts  and  journal  articles  to  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  textbook  chapters.  Mainland  said  the  turnaround  time  from 
receiving  the  text  to  providing  the  tape  is  about  a day. 

The  scanner’s  duties  include  scanning  text  onto  a computer  disk  so  it 
can  be  read  by  the  department’s  voice  synthesizer  computer  and  proof- 
reading the  scanned  material  to  ensure  the  text  has  been  correctly  read. 

The  special  needs  helper  assists  with  all  the  miscellaneous  “things  the 
special  needs  office  has  typically  done  in  the  past,  but  just  can’t  do  any- 
more,” said  Mainland.  Examples  include  accompanying  students  in 
wheelchairs  to  the  bookstore  or  helping  a special  needs  student  go 
through  microfiche  for  a research  project. 


Message  from  Doon  Student  Association 

When  does  a date  become  a crime? 

When  she  says  “NO!"  And  he  refuses  to  listen. 
Without  consent  it's  sexual  assault. 

Conestoga  College  Date/Acquaintance 
Rape  Awareness  Week 

Sept.  20  - 24 

^ Mon.,  Sept.  20,  Health  Services , 
Student  Services , & DSA 
Information  Displays 

o Tues.,  Sept.  21,  11:45  a.n 

Student  Lounge 
'Single  & Sexy" 

Play  performed 
by  University  of  Waterloo  students 

^ Wed.,  Sept.  22,  4:30  p.m. 

Blue  Cafeteria 
"Talking  Sex  with  Sue" 

Sue  Johanson , author , columnist, 
lecturer  and  radio  & TV  host 
— BBQ  to  follow. 
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Stratford  registered  nursing  program  slashed 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

A restructuring  plan  for  Conestoga 
College’s  Stratford  operations  includes  phas- 
ing out  the  nursing  program  by  September 
1994,  introducing  new  health  care  education 
programs  over  three  years  and  consolidating 
all  operations  at  the  Health  Sciences  location 
on  Youngs  Street. 

At  a news  conference  in  Stratford  on  Sept. 
9,  Conestoga  president  John  Tibbits  said  the 
decision  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  nurses  in  Ontario  has  decreased  while 
demand  for  other  health-related  positions  has 
increased. 

“We  are  here  to  educate  and  train  students 
for  jobs.  Therefore,  if  the  job  market  changes, 
we  must  adapt,”  said  Tibbits.  “We  think  we 


are  doing  the  right  thing,  morally  and  finan- 
cially, by  adapting.” 

Students  now  enrolled  in  the  nursing  pro- 
gram at  Stratford  will  be  able  to  finish  their 
education  at  the  Youngs  Street  campus, 
Tibbits  said.  But 
no  new  intakes 
of  nursing  stu- 
dents will  occur. 

Instead, Tibbits 
said,  the  college 
will  phase  in 
new  health-care 
programs.  “We  feel  we  should  cut  back  on 
intake  in  nursing  and  concentrate  on  other 
areas,”  he  said.  “We  are  not  moving  out  and 
we  are  not  reducing  our  commitment  to  Strat- 
ford as  a community.” 


Some  of  the  new  programs  to  be  offered 
include  registered  nursing  assistant  (RNA), 
home  support  worker  and  health  care  aid. 

Tibbits  said  about  20  spaces  will  be  added 
to  the  Doon  nursing  program. 

A committment 
guaranteeing  the 
jobs  of  the  12 
Youngs  Street 
faculty  members 
was  made  to  union 
representatives, 
Tibbits  said.  Al- 
though, he  added,  some  of  those  involved 
may  have  to  move  to  Doon.  “There  should  be 
no  reason  why  anyone  has  to  leave  the  col- 
lege,” he  said,  adding  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  adjusting  over  the  three-year  re- 


structuring period. 

Although  details  have  not  been  worked  out, 
the  second  part  of  the  restructuring  plan  in- 
volves moving  classes  from  Stratford’s 
Water  Street  campus  to  the  Youngs  Street 
location,  with  the  intention  of  relocating  in 
the  spring  of  1994. 

“We  are  going  to  offer  al  I programs  offered 
in  Stratford,”  said  Tibbits. 

Because  the  Water  Street  campus  is  not 
accessible  for  the  disabled,  Tibbits  said,  op- 
erating out  of  one  Stratford  location  would 
be  more  cost  effective  for  the  college. 

“We  intend  to  continue  the  level  of  activity 
in  Stratford  and  ensure  people  graduating  can 
find  jobs  in  the  community.  We  have  been 
looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs  without  cutting 
services  and  without  job  loss.” 


We  have  been  looking  for  ways  to 
cut  costs  without  cutting  services 
and  without  job  loss. 

— John  Tibbits 


Students  lash  out  against  Stratford  restructuring  plan 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

Students  and  faculty  at  the  Strat- 
ford School  of  Health  Sciences  on 
Youngs  Street  said  they  were  sur- 
prised that  the  campus’s  nursing 
program  would  be  suspended  as  of 
September  1994. 

Three  first-year  nursing  stu- 
dcnts,Eva  Dyck,  Joni  Fletcher  and 
Khrista  Bistrezan,  said  the  reaction 
to  the  announcement  was  shock  and 
disbelief. 

“There’s  a lot  of  anxiety,”  said 
Dyck.  “Most  of  the  first-year  reac- 
tion is  that  we  are  lucky  to  get  in 
when  we  did.” 

Students  currently  enrolled  in 
first-year  will  represent  the  last 


graduating  class  of  nursing  in  Strat- 
ford. 

“ Some  people  are  upset  that  we 
weren’t  notified  earlier,”  said 
Dyck.  “There  was  some  concern 
about  the  reputation  of  the  students 
and  whether  it  would  affect  job 
hunting  after  graduation.” 

Fletcher  said  she  was  angry  at  the 
closure.  “To  be  honest  I was  pissed 
off  when  I heard  the  news  because 
I applied  to  both  places  (Stratford 
and  Doon)  and  as  far  as  I’m  con- 
cerned this  is  the  better  place.  They 
should  have  been  moving  people 
from  Kitchener  to  here.” 

She  said  nursing  students  need  a 
quiet,  smaller  atmosphere  in  which 
to  study  and  that  is  best  found  at  the 


Youngs  Street  campus. 

“I  think  they  should  have  up- 
graded the  program  here  rather  than 
taken  the  whole  program  away,” 
said  Fletcher. 


It’s  not  the  happiest 
news  to  be  presented. 

— Bill  Jeffrey 


“I  was  shocked,”  said  B istrezan.“I 
thought  the  assembly  was  about 
rules  and  regulations.  A lot  of  stu- 
dents didn’t  even  attend.” 

Dyck,  Fletcher  and  Bistrezan 
agreed  that  the  college  should  have 


asked  for  input  from  students.  “The 
college  only  took  the  amount  of 
money  it  will  be  saving  into  consid- 
eration. 

“It  never  looked  at  the  extra  costs 
involved  for  students  if  they  have  to 
go  to  Kitchener,”  said  Fletcher. 

Fletcher  said  Doon  nursing  stu- 
dents must  have  their  own  transpor- 
tation  for  placement,  while 
Stratford  nursing  students  are 
bused  to  area  hospitals  at  college 
expense. 

One  faculty  member,  who  wished 
to  remain  anonymous,  said  she  was 
“unsure  about  her  feelings  on  the 
closure.” 

She  added  that  faculty  at  the 
Youngs  Street  campus  were  told 


they  would  retain  their  jobs  unless 
some  kind  of  legislature  is  passed 
through  government  asking  for 
more  cutbacks  through  the  social 
contract. 

Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of  Health  Sci- 
ences, said,  any  change  is  difficult 
on  faculty.  “It’s  not  the  happiest 
news  to  be  presented,”  he  said,  but 
faculty  will  be  interviewed  over  the 
next  one  or  two  months  to  find  out 
where  they  want  to  teach. 

Jeffrey  said  the  students  were 
concerned  about  their  own  future, 
and  were  assured  that  they  would 
be  able  to  finish  their  education  in 
Stratford.  “We  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide graduates  with  jobs  within  the 
health  care  industry.” 


Nursing  program  offers  career  fair  to  show  students  their  options 


By  Kim  Huson 

From  camouflaged  medical  tents 
on  the  brink  of  armed  combat  to  the 
subtle  comfort  of  a patient’s  home, 
nursing  students  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege have  a variety  of  career  op- 
tions. 

These  options  were  displayed  by 
semester  six  nursing  students  at  a 
career  fair  held  in  the  student  client 
services  building  Sept.  9. 

The  students  selected  an  aspect  of 
nursing  they  may  consider  pursuing 
and  prepared  a display  detailing  the 
education  and  skill  requirements 
necessary  to  obtain  employment  in 
that  area. 

"The  career  fair  lets  people  look 


at  other  job  opportunities,”  said 
Barb  Cornell,  who  was  in  the  group 
presenting  oncology  and  palliative 
care  nursing.  “If  s sole  purpose  is  to 
educate  the  public  and  it  also  opens 
the  nursing  student’s  eyes.” 

Oncology  involves  cell  reproduc- 
tion and  caring  for  cancer  patients. 
Palliative  is  long-term  care  of  pa- 
tients who  have  been  diagnosed  as 
terminal.  “Palliative  care  is  one  of 
the  only  areas  that  is  receiving  gov- 
ernment funding,  so  it’s  a fairly  lu- 
crative field  right  now,”  said 
Cornell. 

Patient  comfort,  good  body  me- 
chanics and  nutrition  are  a nurse’s 
top  priorities  in  this  area,  said  Cor- 
nell. “It’s  an  excellent  starting 


ground  to  becoming  a proficient 
and  efficient  nurse.  You  have  to 
have  a love  for  the  area  and  you 
have  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
stress.” 

Stress  management  is  also  im- 
portant in  the  emergency  room,  said 
Wendy  Wiltsie,  who  helped  present 
the  display  on  emergency  room 
nursing. 

“In  emergency,  you  never  know 
what’s  coming  in  — they  just  walk 
in  off  the  street.  Nurses  can  work  in 
the  walk-in  clinics  as  well  as  the 
emergency  room.  The  rotation  pro- 
vides a bit  of  relief.” 

Most  of  the  careers  presented  at 
the  fair  require  additional  educa- 
tion, said  Wiltsie.  “Right  away,  the 


Doon  replaces  old  menu 


Harvey’s  at 

By  Laura  Nahls 

That’ll  be  a Junior  Burger  with 
cheese,  rings  and  an  order  of 
poutine. 

There  is  a new  language  being 
spoken  in  the  Doon  campus  main 
cafeteria  with  the  opening  of 
Harvey’s  restaurant.  However, 
the  basic  lingo  is  only  one  of 
many  changes. 

The  bright  orange  neon  sign  that 
proclaims  the  new  tenant’s  name 
is  perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
change,  especially  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  The  menu,  that 
used  to  be  written  by  hand  be- 
cause it  changed  daily,  is  now  a 
permanent  neon  fixture  presid- 
ing over  the  grill  and  deep  fryers. 

Staffers  like  Barb  Duncan  are 
still  around  to  give  you  that  same 
cheerful  smile  when  you  place 
your  order.  However  the  outfit 


beneath  the  smile  and  the  cap 
above  it  are  new,  and  decidedly 
Harvey ’.s. 

For  the  Doon  population  the 
most  noticeable  change  is  found 
on  the  menu.  Basic  eggs  and  toast 
or  pancakes  can  be  obtained  with 
or  without  bacon  or  home  fries,  as 
can  a western  on  thick-sliced 
french  bread.  Gone  are  the  ome- 
lettes, toasted  bagels,  English 
muffins  and  potato  puffs. 

“The  cafeteria  hot  meals  will  be 
missed,  but  we  can  only  be  as 
good  as  the  students  want  us  to 
be,”  says  Beaver  Foods  Unit 
Manager  Jackie  Van  Trigt,  who 
encourages  students  to  fill  out  the 
comment  sheets  located  under 
the  bulletin  board  by  the  cashiers. 
“ I will  respond  on  the  form  and 
post  it  so  the  students  know  their 
concerns  have  been  heard,  she 
says. 


The  main  menu  is  typical 
Harvey’s.  It  includes  hotdogs, 
chicken  fingers,  onion  rings,  fries 
and,  a relative  newcomer  to  the 
fast  food  scene,  poutine  which  is 
a combination  of  fries,  gravy  and 
melted  cheese. 

There  are  several  different 
sandwiches  including  beef, 
chicken  and  even  a veggie  sand- 
wich which  combines  lettuce,  to- 
matoes and  any  of  the  fresh 
toppings  available.  "Freshness 
and  cleanliness  are  are  our  two 
priorities,”  says  Harvey’s  man- 
ager Mel  Melehes. 

Harvey’s  and  previous  tenant 
Beaver  Foods  are  owned  by  the 
Cara  Corp.  and  are  under  the 
same  management,  so  familiar 
food  items  are  still  available  in- 
cluding the  salad  bar,  deli-sand- 
wich bar,  fresh-baked  goods  and 
many  prepackaged  items. 


graduates  may  go  to  a medical  floor 
before  they  decide  if  they  want  to 
specialize.” 

For  energetic  nursing  graduates 
who  are  interested  in  travel,  there 
was  information  on  missionary 
nursing  or  the  armed  forces. 
“CUSO  (Canadian  University  Ser- 
vice Overseas)  is  the  best  one  be- 
cause they  pay,”  said  Sarah 
Main-Pilon,  who  was  involved 
with  the  missionary  nursing  dis- 
play. “Some  only  pay  what  it  costs 


to  live  there,  because  you  are  on 
mission  to  help  people  and  that’ 
your  objective.” 

The  students  involved  in  the  pre 
sentations  said  they  felt  the  projec 
was  worthwhile.  “The  display 
were  a lot  of  work,  bit  I think  it  wa 
an  excellent  idea,”  said  Hazel  As 
mussen,  who  presented  a display  o 
nursing  in  the  intensive  care  unit.  “ 
wish  we  had  been  set  up  at  the  ma 
to  let  people  know  what  we  ar 
doing  at  Conestoga.”  v 


Classified  Ads 

Students,  seniors,  joggers  — carry  a Personal  Attack  Alarm. 
Contact  your  Quorum  distributor,  Lynn  at  743-4424  for  more 
information. 

Fully  furnished,  renovated  one-bedroom  apartment  - Close  to 
college  - Student  priced  at  $350  with  utilities  included  - Keep 
your  apartment  for  half  price  during  vacation  if  desired.  Call 
Louis  Johnson  at  579-2353. 


Special  Needs  wants 
to  reward  your  talents, 
while  decorating  their  office. 


You  could  win  $ 100  Cash 


& Create  a promising  Special  Needs 
poster  on  a 6 by  4 foot  mural , to 
hang  in  the  Special  Needs  office , 
and  you  could  win  $ 100  cash. 

& For  entry  forms  talk  to  Judy  Hart  at 
the  Special  Needs  office 
and  sign  up. 
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The  Lowest  of  the  Low,  13  Engines  and  Dig  Circus: 
three  up-and-coming  Canadian  bands  who  showed 
their  mettle  as  Boon  campus  experienced  a 


LIVE  MUSIC  EXPLOSION 


13  Engines  members  (from  left)  Mike  Robbins,  John  Critchley  and  Grant  Ethier,  seen  here  at  a May 
performance  at  Phil’s  in  Waterloo,  played  a blistering  set  that  got  the  rec  centre  crowd  moving. 


(Photo  by  Omar  Welke) 


By  Craig  McLay 

Unlike  past  years,  there  wasn’t  a 
boring  cover  band,  bad  puppet 
show  or  obnoxious  mime  to  be 
found  at  the  orientation  pub  that 
landed  at  Doon  campus  Sept.  9. 

Instead,  pubgoers  welcomed  To- 
ronto bands  The  Lowest  of  the  Low 
and  1 3 Engines,  two  up-and-com- 
ers  on  the  Canadian  scene.  If  you 
were  too  busy,  too  sick  or  too  broke 
to  go  see  them,  too  bad.  All  you 
missed  was  the  greatest  thing  to  hit 
the  college  in  a quarter  century. 

About  750  students  packed  into 
the  recreation  centre  for  the  much- 
anticipated  event,  and  they  weren’t 
disappointed. 

First  up  was  13  Engines,  who 
played  a blistering,  hour-long  set 
that  got  the  crowd  moving.  The  En- 
gines, made  up  of  lead  vocalist/gui- 
tarist John  Critchley,  guitarist  Mike 
Robbins,  bassist  Jim  Hughes  and 
drummer  Grant  Ethier,  has  a signa- 
ture grinding  guitar  style  that  is  just 
a few  artful  steps  removed  from 
grunge. 

The  band  concentrated  mostly  on 
material  from  its  album  Perpetual 
Motion  Machine,  which  was  re- 
leased in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

While  the  quartet  started  off 
slowly  with  tunes  like  “Unbound”, 
“Saviour”  (a  song  dedicated  to 
David  Koresh  about  Christ’s  sec- 
ond coming)  and  “The  Estrange- 
ment”, the  momentum  picked  up  as 
the  crowd  released  its  energy  on 
more  MuchMusic-friendly  mate- 
rial like  “More”  and  “Smoke  and 
Ashes.” 


But  it  was  The  Lowest  of  the  Low 
who  ruled  the  night. 

The  Low,  who  have  a sound  that 
ranges  from  acoustic  folk  to 
straight-ahead  rock,  delivered  an 


energetic  90-minute  set  that  proved 
they  have  what  it  takes  to  follow 
bands  like  The  Tragically  Hip 
down  the  road  to  success. 

Consisting  of  Ron  Hawkins  on 


lead  vocal/guitar,  Steve  Stanley  on 
vocal/guitar,  John  Arnott  on  bass 
and  Dave  Alexander  on  drums,  the 
Low  started  out  in  1986  calling 
themselves  Popular  Front. 


After  five  years  without  attracting 
interest  from  a major  label,  the 
band  folded,  resurfacing  in  its  cur- 
rent incarnation  in  1991 . 

The  band  mixed  up  its  set  with 
material  from  the  1992  indepen- 
dent release,  Shakespeare  My  Butt 
. . .,  as  well  as  songs  from  a new 
album,  Hallucigenia,  which  is  due 
to  hit  stores  Jan.  4,  1994. 

Big  hits  in  the  set  included  “Sales- 
man, Cheats  and  Liars,”  “Eternal 
Fatalist,”  “Pistol”  and  the  current 
single,  “Gamble.” 

The  band  even  managed  to 
squeeze  a cover  of  Billy  Bragg’s 
“A  New  England”  into  the  second 
encore. 

“What  do  you  normally  use  this 
place  for?”  Hawkins  asked,  a little 
whacked-out  by  the  recreation  cen- 
tre acoustics.  “I  feel  like  I’m 
screaming  through  a megaphone  in 
the  Grand  Canyon.” 

The  band  tossed  Frisbees  into  the 
crowd,  and  even  band  manager  Jon 
Brooks  got  into  the  act  by  doing 
some  stage  moshing  so  convincing 
he  could  almost  be  mistaken  for  a 
lost  member  of  Metallica. 

“I’m  the  designated  hair,”  he 
joked  afterward. 

What  moshing  there  was  in  the 
crowd  was  quickly  put  down  by 
two  Waterloo  regional  police  offi- 
cers and  security,  who  took  up  res- 
idence at  the  front  of  the  stage 
during  the  last  half  of  the  show. 

Other  features  included  an  incred- 
ibly long  line  for  $3  beer  tickets  and 
the  presence  of  day-glo  headbands 
apparently  left  over  from  a Dire 
Straits  video  shoot. 


Doon  campus  nooner  crowd  digs  Toronto  band  Dig  Circus 


By  Brad  Hilderley 

High-energy  music  was  on  the 
menu  Sept.  8 in  the  main  cafeteria 
as  Dig  Circus  kicked  off  another 
semester  of  free  lunchtime  con- 
certs. 

The  Toronto-based  rockers  incor- 
porated self-deprecating  humor 
into  their  one-hour  performance, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Doon 
Student  Association  and  attended 
by  about  1 00  people. 

“This  song  was  singled  out  by  one 
reviewer  as  an  excruciating  failure, 
so  it’s  my  favorite,”  said  lead  singer 
Larry  Grimes  as  the  six-man  band 
began  one  number. 

“We’re  in  the  middle  of  a tour,” 
he  said  following  another  song. 
“We’re  playing  exclusively  cafete- 
rias. 

“That  was  a big  hit  for  us  in  Nor- 
way,” he  said  at  another  point  in  the 
show.  "The  Norwegians  loved  it.” 

Grimes,  with  hands  frequently 
stuck  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his 
faded  jeans,  was  backed  by  Brian 
Poirier  on  guitar  and  vocals,  Dave 
MacKinnon  on  guitar  and  mandolin 
and  James  Julien  on  bass.  Mark 
Hansen,  wearing  a black  baseball 
cap  with  the  peak  turned  back- 
wards, provided  the  beat  on  drums. 

Dug  Claxton  played  accordion  on 
all  but  one  song.  During  the  latter 
number,  he  sat  off  to  the  side  of  the 
small,  wooden  stage. 

Grimes  spoke  briefly  to  the  audi- 


Dig Circus  members  (from  left)  Dave  MacKinnon,  Dug  Claxton,  Larry  Grimes,  James  Julien  and  Brian 
Poirier  kicked  off  another  semester  of  nooners  Sept.  8.  Hidden  from  view  is  drummer  Mark  Hansen. 

(Photo  by  Duncan  R.  Inglis) 


ence  between  songs,  but  his  re- 
marks were  often  garbled  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Many  played 
cards,  ate  lunch,  walked  past  the 
stage  or  did  other  activities  rather 


than  pay  attention. 

Dig  Circus  manager  Jon  Brooks 
commented  on  this  situation  during 
an  interview  after  the  concert. 

“It’s  hard  to  play  to  anyone  when 


they’re  eating  lunch,”  he  said. 
“People  don’t  dance  in  a cafeteria.” 
Brooks  said,  however,  he  felt  the 
show  went  well. 

Most  students  interviewed  after 


the  performance  agreed. 

“They  had  a good  beat,”  said  John 
Wettlaufer,  who  studies  business 
administration.  “They  sounded 
good  too.” 

“They  seemed  to  play  a lot  of 
their  own  stuff,”  said  Ron  Rohrer, 
also  a business  administration  stu- 
dent. “I  thought  it  was  pretty 
good.” 

Most  songs  received  scattered  ap- 
plause from  the  audience. 

And,  although  Grimes  said  near 
the  concert’s  end  that  one  song  is 
“available  on  our  new  album 
which,  unfortunately,  is  only  avail- 
able in  Japan,”  the  purpose  of  the 
tour  is  obviously  to  promote  their 
latest  compact  disc,  Shekkie  II  — 
Electric  Boogaloo. 

Frequent  references  were  made 
by  the  lead  singer  to  the  album 
which  was  sold  to  the  side  of  the 
stage,  and  according  to  Brooks 
about  17  copies  were  bought  by 
Conestoga  College  students. 

“The  band  has  its  own  sound,” 
said  Brooks.  “It  combines  a lot  of 
different  sounds.” 

Dig  Circus’  previous  release  was 
a cassette  entitled  Shekkie. 

“It’s  not  a full-time  thing  yet,  but 
they  hope  it  will  be,”  Brooks  said, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  some 
members  have  other  jobs. 

Brooks  said  the  band  has  upcom- 
ing engagements  at  Brampton,  To- 
ronto Island,  York  University  and 
Queen’s  University. 
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13  Engines  steam  on  with  Perpetual  Motion  Machine 


By  Jason  Schneider 

An  interview  with  John  Critchlcy, 
vocalist  and  lead  guitarist  of  1 3 En- 
gines, backstage  at  Phil’s,  Water- 
loo, in  May  1993. 

Question:  Your  latest  album, 
Perpetual  Motion  Machine,  kind  of 
marks  a new  direction  for  the  band; 
you  produced  it  with  heavier  gui- 
tars and  more  overdubs.  What  was 
the  reason  behind  changing  your 
whole  sound? 

Critchley:  Well,  I don’t  think  we 
really  did  change  it,  for  one  thing. 
At  least  for  myself,  I kind  of  like 
looking  at  each  album  as  a progres- 
sion. I mean,  this  is  our  fourth 
album r *haf’s  about  the  time  to  try 
different  things.  You  can  only  do 
the  same  thing  for  so  long.  There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  exploring  dif- 
ferent avenues  to  see  what  you 
come  up  with.  The  first  two  al- 
bums, 1 was  also  the  producer,  so  I 
guess  we  wanted  a thicker,  heavier 


sound  on  this  album.  That  was  in- 
tentional, but  other  than  that  it  was 
really  the  same  old  thing.  People 
write  the  songs,  and  then  we  learn 
them  and  record  them.  It’s  hard  for 
me  to  tell  how  different  things  are, 
you  know? 

Question:  I loved  the  last  album, 
A Blur  To  Me  Now,  because  it  had 
a real  live  feel,  like  I was  in  the 
room.  But  this  one  sounds  more 
like  a “real  album,”  you  know?  I 
was  just  wondering  if  there  was  an 
ulterior  motive  behind  the  change. 

Critchley:  No,  the  only  ulterior 
motive  is  to  try  to  make  the  best 
record  that  we  can  make.  It  wasn’t 
premeditated  in  the  sense  that  it’ll 
get  played  more  on  the  radio  or 
something. 

Question:  What  about  playing 
some  of  your  older  songs?  Are  the 
old  tunes  getting  tiresome? 

Critchley:  Well,  we  keep  sort  of 
switching  it  around.  We  might  play 
one  song  for  a while  and  then  not 


play  it  for  a year,  you  know,  and 
then  discover  it  again.  We’ve  really 
only  started  touring  again  now, 
since  the  album’s  come  out,  and 
we’re  only  starting  to  figure  out 
what  we  like  to  play  and  what  we 
don’t  like  to  play,  so  there’s  differ- 
ent sets  every  night. 

Question:  You’re  a fairly  prolific 
songwriter.  I read  that  you  had  over 
30  tunes  ready  for  Perpetual  Mo- 
tion Machine.  What’s  your  writing 
process  like? 

Critchley:  Everyone  does  differ- 
ent things.  This  one  was  a bit  dif- 
ferent for  us  in  that  usually  we’ll 
have  a whole  bunch  of  songs,  a big 
body  of  songs  floating  around  and 
we’d  go  into  the  studio  and  choose 
like  a dozen  out  of  it  and  start  re- 
cording. But  this  time,  for  a couple 
of  months  before  we  went  into  the 
studio,  we  rehearsed  a lot,  wrote  a 
lot  of  songs,  made  demos  of  them, 
listened  to  them  on  tape  and  stuff, 
and  then  went  right  into  the  studio. 


I think  it  was  a cool  thing  because 
it  took  the  pressure  off.  Maybe  on 
some  of  our  previous  albums  we 
didn’t  really  know  what  we  wanted 
to  do. 

Question:  Do  you  ever  work  out 
new  songs  on  the  road? 

Critchley:  No,  not  really.  We 
don’t  do  much  on  the  road  aside 
from  play  and  drink  and  sleep  and 
drive.  Endless  drives. 

Question:  In  the  past  year,  you 
had  problems  with  managers  and 
record  companies.  Did  that  give 
you  a more  independent  attitude 
when  it  came  to  this  album? 

Critchley:  In  one  sense,  yeah.  In 
the  studio,  we  didn’t  have  a pro- 
ducer so  we  did  it  ourselves.  Not 
that  we  didn’t  do  that  in  the  past; 
when  we  wanted  a producer,  we  got 
a producer.  The  other  thing  is  that  I 
think  we’ve  got  more  reliable  peo- 
ple working  with  us.  Now  we’ve 
got  a higher  profile  so  people  are 
picking  up  on  this,  but  before,  no- 


body knew  what  was  going  on  and 
nobody  cared.  Everyone  always  fo- 
cuses on  the  negative,  I mean,  last 
time  around  we  made  a good  album 
and  toured  a lot  and  sold  more  re- 
cords than  we  ever  did  before,  but 
still  people  ask  about  the  bad  things 
that  happened  to  us. 

Question:  Are  your  first  two  al- 
bums available  anymore? 

Critchley:  No,  not  really.  We’re 
hoping  to  get  them  re-released  on 
CD  in  Canada.  I think  Before  Our 
Time  (their  debut)  is  out  on  some 
label  from  Belgium  at  HM  V in  To- 
ronto, but  the  second  album 
(Byram  Lake  Blues)  never  even 
made  it  to  CD. 

Question:  Maybe  they  could  both 
come  out  on  a single  disc? 

Critchley:  Yeah,  we’ve  thought 
about  that.  Hopefully  if  this  one’s  a 
success  it’ll  help  the  company  to 
justify  doing  it.  (Laughs)  Maybe  13 
Engines:  The  Early  Years  or  some- 
thing. 


The  Lowest  of  the  Low  remain  independent 
despite  record  deal  and  prominent  producer 


By  Craig  McLay 

With  a recently-signed  recording 
deal  and  a new  album  due  in  Janu- 
ary 1 994,  Toronto’s  The  Lowest  of 
the  Low  is  ready  to  take  its  place  as 
a major  Canadian  success. 

But  not  at  the  cost  of  its  indepen- 
dence. 

For  a band  whose  motto  is  “Cor- 
porate rock  still  sucks,”  the  Low 
has  managed  to  do  quite  well  for 
itself  without  the  Canadian  record- 
ing industry  pushing  it  along.  Sales 
of  its  self-produced  debut  album, 
Shakespeare  My  Butt...,  has  topped 
20,000  and  the  band  has  managed 
two  cross-Canada  tours  entirely  on 
its  own  steam. 

The  quartet  has  certainly  had  its 
share  of  highs  and  lows.  Three  of 
the  current  members,  vocalist  Ron 
Hawkins,  guitarist  Steve  Stanley 
and  drummer  Dave  Alexander, 
once  belonged  to  a band  called 
Popular  Front,  which  existed  from 
1986  to  1990. 

After  playing  coffee  houses  and 
folk  clubs  as  an  acoustic  trio,  the 
band  picked  up  bass  player  John 
Amott,  wrote  a pile  of  new  mate- 


rial, and  The  Lowest  of  the  Low 
was  bom. 

An  album  and  three  years  later, 
Hawkins  is  cautiously  optimistic. 
The  band  is  poised  to  move  up  from 
its  status  as  the  next  big  thing,  and 
when  it  came  to  picking  a label  the 
Low  didn’t  want  the  next  best 
thing. 

"We  got  a lot  of  offers  from  big- 
gies, but  they  were  all  kind  of  sim- 
ilar,” he  said  after  coming  off  stage 
at  the  Conestoga  recreation  centre 
Sept.  9.  “We  just  wanted  somebody 
that  we  could  basically  believe  in.” 

For  the  band,  LSD  was  the  perfect 
label  to  avoid  falling  into  the  cor- 
porate rock  rut. 

“They’re  still  pretty  much  an 
indie  (independent),”  he  said.  “The 
guy  that  owns  the  company  is  26. 
They  put  everything  creative  into 
our  hands  and  just  let  us  go  for  it. 
And  they’ve  got  cash  — they’ve 
got  two  great  studios  in  Vancouver. 

“The  other  cool  thing  about  them 
is  that  it’s  only  a one-off  deal  for 
this  album,  so  if  we  don’t  like  it  and 
we  think  there’s  too  many  ties, 
we’ll  just  make  the  third  one  our- 
selves.” 


The  new  album,  Hallucigenia, 
will  be  officially  released  Jan.  4, 
although  the  band  will  probably  be 
selling  3,000  advance  copies  dur- 
ing Ontario  shows  in  November. 

To  help  put  the  album  together, 
the  band  enlisted  legendary  pro- 
ducer Don  Smith,  who,  aside  from 
working  with  the  absolute  biggest 
names  in  rock  and  roll,  has  helped 
shape  such  Canadian  bands  as  The 
Tragically  Hip  and  54-40  into 
household  names. 

According  to  Hawkins,  though,  it 
wasn’t  the  intimidating  experience 
they  might  have  expected. 

“We  sort  of  expected  that  because 
he’s  Don  Smith  that  he’d  be  pretty 
imposing,  but  he’s  a pretty  laid- 
back  guy.  He’s  pretty  cool;  he  just 
wanders  around  and  gets  it  done. 

“When  he  leaves  us,  he’s  going 
off  to  do  the  (Rolling)  Stones  in 
Venice,  so  that’s  pretty  weird  for 
us.” 

After  their  show  at  the  recreation 
centre,  the  Low  were  headed  for  a 
show  at  Ryerson  Polytechnic  Uni- 
versity and  then  back  to  LSD’s 
Vancouver  Sound  studio  to  finish 
remixing  Elallucigenia. 


Dig  Circus  not  phased  by  cafeteria 


By  Jason  Schneider 

Fortunately,  it  wasn’t  their  first 
cafeteria  gig. 

“We  used  to  play  our  high  school 
cafeteria  all  the  time,”  said  Dig  Cir- 
cus guitarist  Brian  Poirier  after  the 
band’s  all-too-brief  one  hour  set  in 
Doon’s  new  Harvey-cized  water- 
ing trough. 

“We  had  a big  riot  the  last  time  we 
did  it,”  continued  goateed  vocalist 
Larry  Grimes.  “Kids  started  smash- 
ing stuff  and  one  guy  went  through 
a big  plate-glass  window.  It  looked 
a lot  like  this  one,  actually.” 
Guitarist  Dave  MacKinnon 
chimed  in,  “Anarchy,  we  need 
more  of  that  in  schools.” 

Anarchy,  indeed.  Dig  Circus’s 
sound  is  a perfect  blend  of  post- 
punk noise  with  traditional  folk 
sensibilities.  Aside  from  the 
rhythm  section  of  Mark  Hansen  on 
drums  and  James  Julien  on  bass,  the 
band  relies  on  mostly  acoustic  in- 
struments, although  they  definitely 
aren’t  The  Kingston  Trio. 

When  he’s  not  playing  chunky 
lead  guitar,  MacKinnon  plays  an 


amplified  mandolin  while  their  se- 
cret weapon,  Dug  Claxton,  wrestles 
with  an  accordian.  However,  any 
zydeco  influences  are  purely  coin- 
cidental. 

“The  only  zydeco  we’re  familiar 
with  is  that  Friskies  cat  food  com- 
mercial,” confessed  Claxton,  who 
also  produced  their  latest  album, 
Shekkie  II  — Electric  Boogaloo. 

To  Dig  Circus,  a shekkie  is  any- 
one who  relies  on  a show-biz 
attitude  to  get  what  he  or  she  wants. 
“In  my  opinion,  Paul  Shaffer’s 
character  in  Spinal  Tap  (Artie  Fuf- 
kin)  is  the  ultimate  shekkie,”  said 
Grimes. 

These  guys  obviously  don’t  take 
themselves  very  seriously  and  like 
to  inject  a little  humor  into  their 
performance.  Proof  being  the  in- 
clusion of  the  J.  Geils  Band’s 
“Freeze  Frame,”  which  kept  a few 
people  from  wandering  to  class 
halfway  through  the  set. 

They  also  cover  The  Velvet 
Underground’s  “What  Goes  On” 
and  The  Sex  Pistols’  “God  Save 
The  Queen”  on  Shekkie  II,  which 
enjoys  healthy  sales  at  Dig  Circus 


shows. 

The  Toronto-based  band  is  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  their 
friends,  The  Lowest  Of  The  Low, 
who  recently  signed  a major-label 
deal.  “We  met  The  Low  when  we 
were  both  busking  and  playing  free 
shows,”  said  Poirier. 

“I  guess  we  have  a pact  that  we’ll 
help  each  other  out  whenever  we 
can.  Now  that  they’ve  got  a deal 
they’re  taking  us  on  the  road  so  that 
we,  in  turn,  can  help  out  some  of 
our  friends  who  need  a break.” 

Though  the  band  is  more  used  to 
playing  in  front  of  a swarming 
dance  floor,  Dig  Circus  seemed 
none  the  worse  for  wear  after  play- 
ing to  the  100  or  so  fans  who  sat  on 
tables  for  the  duration. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a band  who 
isn’t  capitalizing  on  the  grunge  rev- 
olution but  playing  straightfoward, 
intelligent  and  danceable  music. 
Bands  such  as  Dig  Circus  and  The 
Lowest  Of  The  Low  are  poised  to 
be  the  new  wave  of  Canadian  bands 
for  the  1990s  and,  hopefully,  cafe- 
teria shows  will  soon  be  a thing  of 
the  past. 
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Varsity  teams  set  to  soar 
as  new  season  approaches 


By  Omar  Welke 

Tryout  sessions  for  varsity  teams 
held  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
September  yielded  some  pleasant 
surprises,  said  head  coaches. 

“We’ve  done  a fair  bit  of  recruit- 
ing,” said  Dan  Young,  supervisor 
of  athletics  and  community  pro- 
grams and  coach  of  the  men’s 
hockey  team. 

“We  have  a lot  more  quality  play- 
ers out  this  year  then  we  did  last 
year.” 

Conestoga  will  field  only  four 
varsity  teams  this  year,  due  to  fund- 
ing cutbacks. 

A committee  of  students,  faculty 
and  staff  reviewed  the  programs 
and  recommended  men’s  hockey, 
women’s  softball,  men’s  soccer 
and  women’s  soccer  be  kept  on  the 
roster  for  this  year. 

All  the  coaches  of  this  year’s 
squads  expressed  optimism  about 
the  coming  season. 

Men’s  Soccer: 

Tryouts  for  positions  on  the 
men’s  soccer  squad  were  the  larg- 
est in  memory,  said  Geoff 
Johnstone,  head  coach  of  both  the 
men’s  and  women’s  teams. 

Johnstone  has  had  to  make  some 
bard  decisions.  Of  the  60  men  who 
showed  on  the  first  couple  of  days 
only  23  remain. 

Johnstone  said  he  hopes  to  exor- 
cize the  demons  of  last  season  with 
this  year’s  team. 

“We  had  a bad  year  last  year,”  he 
said,  “an  off  year.”  Last  year  was 
the  first  time  in  1 0 years  they  didn’t 
make  the  playoffs. 


A core  of  seven  returning  players 
and  a number  of  highly  skilled 
rookies  make  a good  combination, 
he  said.  It’s  just  a matter  of  getting 
them  to  play  as  a team.  “But  they’ll 
definitely  be  in  the  playoffs.” 
Overall  depth  in  defence,  out- 
standing goaltending  and  much 
needed  forwards  are  things  to  look 
for  in  this  year’s  team. 

“We’re  quite  deep,  skilled  in  the 
mid-field,”  Johnstone  said.  “And, 
most  pleasing,  we  have  the  strikers 
we  didn’t  have  last  year.” 

Women’s  soccer: 

Women’s  soccer  team  tryouts 
were  also  well  attended  and  even 
though  only  one  vacancy  remains, 
“it  will  have  to  be  a quality  player 
for  me  to  fill  it,”  said  Johnstone. 

Experienced  athletes  returning 
for  another  year  and  more  depth 
than  in  past  years  make  the  team  a 
strong  contender,  he  said. 

“We’ve  won  the  last  two  Ontario 
championships,  but  sometimes  it’s 
been  done  by  patching  here  and 
there.” 

The  women  have  a good  chance 
of  winning  the  division,  according 
to  Johnstone.  “The  skill  is  there. 
Whether  it’s  got  the  character  re- 
mains to  be  seen.” 

One  of  the  factors  that  makes  this 
such  a solid  team  is  the  overall 
strength,  he  said,  since  not  only  did 
they  have  a good  turnout  this  year, 
but  all  areas  of  skill  are  represented. 

Women’s  softball: 

Fourteen  women  showed  at  the 
first  day  of  tryouts  for  the  women’s 


softball  team. 

“That  wasn’t  bad,  considering 
school  hadn’t  started  yet,”  said 
coach  Ron  Taylor.  “It  continued  on 
for  the  rest  of  tryouts.” 

The  team  is  shaping  up,  he  said, 
although  he  had  some  concern 
about  his  pitching  staff  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  which  could  be  a 
weak  link. 

Taylor  wasn’t  sure  his  team  was 
ready  for  the  Sept.  15  season 
opener  against  Durham  College, 
all-Ontario  winners  for  the  last  two 
years. 

“I  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
another  week  of  practice  before  we 
faced  that  team,”  he  said. 

Men’s  hockey: 

Strong  goaltending,  quality 
defencemen  and  some  good  for- 
wards may  mean  plenty  of  scoring 
chances  for  the  men’s  hockey 
squad. 

Returning  players  like  Darren 
Kinnear  and  Dave  Long,  the 
league’s  leading  scorer  last  season, 
form  the  nucleus  of  this  year’s 
squad. 

Combining  that  nucleus  with 
promising  rookies  such  as  Rob  As- 
selstine  will  produce  a very  com- 
petitive team  this  year,  said  coach 
Dan  Young. 

"We  have  more  quality  players 
this  year,”  he  said,  adding  that  his 
staff  has  worked  hard  to  recruit  the 
talent,  thus  making  it  hard  to  chose 
the  final  team. 

The  team’s  season  doesn’t  start 
until  November. 

“We  have  lots  of  time  to  get  it 
together,”  Young  said. 


Message  from  the  Mayors 


THE  CITY  OF 

Waterloo 


City  of  Kitchener 

. EX  INDUSTRIA  PROSPERITAS 


WELCOME  BACK  STUDENTS! 

On  behalf  of  the  Kitchener- Waterloo  community, 
we  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  a 
warm  welcome  back  to  your  'home  away  from  home.' 

Kitchener- Waterloo  is  proud  of  its  educational  in- 
stitutions and  especially  of  you,  the  students  who 
give  them  life.  Every  September  and  throughout  the 
year,  our  community  experiences  the  vitality  and 
energy  which  you  bring  with  you.  Through  your 
significant  fundraising  activities  and  participation  in 
many  community  charities  and  organizations,  you 
have  become  integral  and  valuable  members  of  the 
community. 

In  exchange  for  all  of  your  contributions,  we  would 
like  to  encourage  you  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
facilities  and  amenities  which  we  offer.  These  include 
our  many  parks  and  open  spaces,  restaurants  and 
nightclubs,  shopping  areas  and  recreational  and  cul- 
tural facilities  such  as  the  new  Waterloo  Recreation 
Complex,  the  Kitchener  Auditorium,  the  Centre  in 
the  Square  and  the  Canadian  Clay  and  Glass  Gallery. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  feel  at  home  while  you 
are  here  and  we  encourage  you  to  get  out  and  get 
involved;  say  hello  to  your  neighbors  when  you  have 
a chance.  Please  remember  that  the  residents  of  our 
community  are  proud  of  our  pleasant  and  attractive 
neighborhoods  and  we  are  all  entitled  to  the  contin- 
ued enjoyment  of  our  homes  and  properties.  While 
you  are  here,  we  ask  that  you  conduct  yourself  in  a 
manner  as  if  you  were  living  in  your  home  commu- 
nity and  neighborhood. 

Good  luck  with  your  studies  and  may  your  time 
here  in  Kitchener-Waterloo  be  enjoyable  and  memo- 
rable. 


Yours  truly. 


BRIAN  TURNBULL 
MAYOR  OF  WATERLOO 


’2/.tf^j3lScch$Z+- 
DOMINIC  CARDILLO 
MAYOR  OF  KITCHENER 


Between  50  and  70  companies 
will  be  offering  great  buys 
in  computers,  games,  software, 
shareware,  peripherals,  courses. 


Whether  you  are  buying  for  home  or  college,  this  is  the  place 
to  go.  You  will  even  be  able  to  find  ideas,  information  and 
membership  details  from  local  computer  clubs.  Admission  is  $5 
(including  PST  and  GST),  but  you  can  save  $1  by  bringing  this 
ad.  Not  valid  with  any  other  coupon.  Children  10  and  under 
free.  Hours  11  AM  to  4 PM. 


Kitchener  Memorial  Auditorium 

400  East  Avenue 

Sunday,  September  26 

Sponsored  by  Computer  Source  Magazine 


Registration  Starts  NOW! 

Limited  time  slots  are  available  for  a... 


Squash  Clinic 


CONESTOGA 
COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS  & 
RECREATION 


at  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre 
— ► Sept.  21,  from  6 p.m.  - 10  p.m.  + — 


The  Squash  Clinic  has  been  scheduled  for  the  third  Wednesday 
of  each  month  from  September  to  November 
and  from  January  to  March. 


Don't  miss  this  chance  to  whip  yourself  into  shape 
and  learn  the  fundamentals  of  squash. 


Coming... 

to  Conestoga  College 


Book  Fair 


Sept.  20  - 24 
in  the  Blue  Room  cafeteria 
OPEN  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

$ Super  Titles  at  Super  Prices  $ 


Squash  Round  Robin  Night 

Wed.,  Sept.  28 

at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre 

from  7 p.m.  - 10  p.m. 

Register  in  advance  at  the  Recreation  Centre 


Squash  Round  Robin  Nights  have  been  slated  for  every  sec- 
ond and  fourth  Wednesday  from  September  to  November 
and  from  January  to  March. 


